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The Farm Program 


ls it not better at this time to change the 
name from the ‘farm program’ to the 
‘farm problem’? 


Among the suggested solutions to its 
multiple inconsistencies are there any 
capable of use which will salvage the 
system without destroying it? 


World Wheat Exports 


What are the underlying trends in world 
wheat markets? What is the significance 
of the pattern of development in wheat 
marketing during the past decade? 
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will 
travel! 


and travel we do! Night 
flour trucks are on the 
International’s “Bakery 
bakers all 


and day our bulk 
highways delivering 
Proved” Flours to pro 


gressive across the country. 


The big reason is that more and more bakers 
are recognizing the economy, convenience and 
dependable uniformity of “‘Bakery Proved” 
Flours in bull 








They like the 

e Elimination of sack costs 

e Reduced plant housekeeping costs 

e Better utilization of space 

e Reduced flour inventory and warehousing costs 
For more information on “Bakery Proved” Flours 
in bulk, contact your International representative 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 


other advantages, too, such as: 
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Pigloos® help him raise 900 hogs a 
year with half a man’s labor. A Pigloo is 
unique housing unit that imitates nature. It permits 
ws to farrow in natural isolation, and protects young 
gs from disease. It is provided exclusively by Nutrena 
Mills, a feed division of Cargill. Because the pigs practi- 
ly care for themselves in the Pigloo System, the farmer 
can raise 900 hogs a year with only half a man’s labor. 
And look at the pigs it saves—records over a three year 
period show that 95.5°%, of Pigloo-raised hogs live from 
farrowing to weaning. That’s better than the estimated 
national average by 36°>. Thus Pigloos, as part of a com- 


plete Nutrena hog management system, help the farmer 


do a bigger, better job. It’s another way Cargill, and its 


divisions like Nutrena, help extend the reach of an impor- 





tant businessman—the American farmer. 
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paving for 
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when you buy 
bakery flour? 


You buy a baking ingredient 


but what do you get? 


Here are the facts about the “extras in Russell- Willer flour that arent 


mentioned in the analysis. They can make a big differenc é. 


WowWee purchase of flour is a bargain between baker 
and miller. To the baker it means a fair price for 
an important production ingredient - many 

To Russell-Miller the 


bargain is measured in responsibility, reputation, quality 


St) 


lollars per hundred weight 


and customer satistaction. 

You won't find them listed on the invoice, but the 
“extras” milled into every Russell-Miller flour represent 
th bigg I! will ever Feceive. 


1 
est value a bak 


It all starts with the wheat 
Hard spring, hard winter and soft wheats are selected 


by Russell-Miller tor their excellence in particular types 


of bakery flours... bread, cake, pastry for thet 
ability to produce the properties required in a wide 
range of bakery production. Russell-Miller terminal 
levators are filled with a variety of these wheats . 


Ul representing the finest crops from the country’s top 


nue Ing regions. 


Wheat pi 
The search for perfection never ends 
Vigilance price At Russell-Miller’s 


nodern laboratories countless tests guard a reputation 


is the ot quality. 


built through more than 75 vears of milling. Tests 
betore wheat is bought . tests before wheat is milled 
tests, tests, tests. And finally, after milling, the 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA, 


other superb Hard Spring, Hard Wint 


final test an actual baking, to p» the qual t 
Russell-Miller insists on offering bakers. The researcl 
and laboratory facilities of Russell-Miller alone re py 


nt a huge investment . vet, this search for pertes 
tion is a part of the bargain you mak« 


Russell-Miller flour. 


. , 
when you buy 


Service is a part of the bargain too 
To Russell Miller, the sale of bakery flour never ends 
the IS always 


miller’s responsibility. Technical service 


available... formula analysis and production help is a 


part of the bargain too. 


Phe whole idea behind Russell-M bargain with 
bakers is to deliver a product of outstanding quality 
i pendability to back it with technical help 

to make it easily available at a fair price. Remen 
ber, tly avatlable means the four you want, in th 
quantity you want, mn you want it. That's why 


Russell-Miller will 


These days, isn’t 


gladly make mixed shipments. 


it refreshing to find a source that 


offers so many extras? Russell-Miller feels these ad 
vantages are important that’s why they're a part 
ot every bargain Russell-Miller makes with bakers 
The extras have been in Russell-Miller flour since 1882 


They always will be . you can count on it. 


Milling Co. 
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Be auty, 
1 Sott Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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PROPOSAL—A cal! for abandon- 
ment of acreage controls and for 
lowering of government price sup- 
ports, proposed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Kansas Farm Bureau, has 
brought sharp blasts, pro and con, 
from farmers, farm organizations 
and the local congressman 
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MARKETING QUOTAS—With only 
mild opposition, farmers attending 
the 10th 
Kansas Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers and of the Kansas Wheat Com- 
mission at Hutchinson adopted a 
resolution 


annual meeting of the 


reaffirming support of 
wheat parity and a 
shift from acreage control to bushel 


a domestic 


Some questioned the 
wisdom of the change, but the reso- 


allotments. 


lution was overwhelmingly favored 
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SPECIAL REPORT—A feature ar- 
ticle on the background and work 
of Terence McDonald, vice presi- 
dent and director of 
Flours, Inc., who intends to apply to 
India 
wheat usage learned in Japan 
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American 


some of the techniques of 


FARM PROBLEM—The farm pro- 
gram is coming to be more gener- 
ally admitted as the ‘farm prob- 
lem,"’ and failure of the crop sup- 
port program in particular sug- 
gests that the trouble is twofold: 
(1) it is economic and solvable 
only in the manner classic to eco- 
nomic functioning; it is (2) a hu- 
man problem, approachable only in 
human and social! terms 
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WORLD OUTLOOK—Regarding the 
outlook for world wheat exports, it 
is basic to remember that produc- 
tion has been growing steadily since 
the beginning of the century, with 
the exception of marked declines 
during the two world 
analysis of underlying world wheat 


wars: an 
market trends, with evaluation of 
national policies of grain importers, 
principal distribution of exporters 
development of the Soviet Union, 
and the current world wheat mar- 


ket situation 
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REGULAR FEATURES 


Editorials 

Flour Market 

Wheat Market 
Mostly Personal 
Convention Calendar 


INDUSTRY STATISTICS 


Current Flour Production 
Canadian Flour Production 
Canadian Flour Exports 
Stock Market 

















ETHIOPIA ALLEGES 
WEEVILS PRESENT 
IN U.S. GRAIN 


* 

WASHINGTON — Four cargoes of 
grain sorghums from the U.S. are al- 
leged to have arrived in Ethiopia 
heavily infested with weevils. Of the 
deliveries, two are said to have come 
from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and two from private firms. 
Grain sorghums are used for human 
food in Ethiopia. 





Earnings Reported 
By Ward Baking 


NEW YORK Consolidated net 
profit, based upon unaudited figures 
of the Ward Baking Co. and subsidi- 
ary, for the forty-two weeks ended 
Oct 17, was $792,067 after all 
charges, equivalent to 68¢ per share 
of common stock, it has been an- 
nounced. 

This compares with earnings of 
$550,351 for the forty-two weeks end- 
ed Oct. 18, 1958 which were equiva- 
lent to 38¢ per share of common 
stock. 

The accounts of Johnston Pie Co., 
a wholly owned domestic subsidiary, 
are included in 1959 from May 14, 
date of acquisition. 

For the 42 weeks ended Oct. 17, 
the expenditures for advertising were 
charged to operations as incurred, 
instead of prorating the annual cost 
over the year. If the current practice 
had been followed in 1958 it would 
have had no effect on net income 
for the year, but it would have de- 
creased net income for the 42 weeks 
ended Oct. 18, 1958 by approximately 
$114,000 

The policy, adopted in the last four 
months of 1958, of the company’s not 
making any contribution to the re- 
tirement fund was continued for the 
42 weeks ended Oct. 17, the company 
having been advised by its consult- 
ing actuary that the accumulations 
of contributions in prior years were 
sufficient to keep the plan operative 
Contributions for the 42 weeks end- 
ed October 18, 1958 were approxi- 
mately $175,000, the report noted. 
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ige PL 480 Wheat Export Plan 
iggested Unofficially for India 


JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


ASHINGTON—A huge wheat 

rt concept under Public Law 

which, according to its authors, 

ad go a long way toward the eli- 

ition of the current surplus 

at problem, has been allegedly 

tracked, ignored or, at best, 

sculated through inter-agency 

uusy. The program, recently 

ially submitted to the Foreign 

ricultural Service of the U.S. 

uartment of Agriculture, involves 

nuch as 15 million tons of wheat 

f India over a three-year period, 

wit additional quantities ear- 
marked for Pakistan. 


tar, the young men 
ire unwilling to put then 
ing shoulders to the wheel 
get the program moving 
But must be recognized that FAS 
handmaiden of the state de- 
partment and until that agency gives 
its approval of any program, the 
FAS boys are unwilling to speak 
One of the major weaknesses of 
PL 480 administration, it is suspected, 
is the immaturity of some FAS offi- 
cials who are adept in pushing papers 
over the table, but who are not edu- 
cated in the world of trade and in 
the specific economic conditions which 
govern affairs in foreign nations 
For example, the Indian problem 
arises from internal reports on the 
long term outlook for India in rela 
its population and food sup- 


earel 


IS the 


tion to 
ply 
Food Shortage in India 

A reliable source in the govern 
ment says that for the next 40 years 
India will be steadily falling behind 
in food availability. This source has 
recommended to USDA and FAS that 
the government begin a long term 
program of delivery of not less than 
five million tons of wheat per year 
for not less than three years, payment 
being made in Indian currency which 
must be specifically earmarked for In- 
dian agricultural expansion during 
that time 

The author of the plan says he has 
not received any encouragement trom 
either FAS or the state department 





CSS Reported Considering Long-Term 
Credit Sales of Surpluses under PL 480 


data to vresent to the advisory com 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The Commodi- 
ty Stabilization Service is reported 
to be considering proposals to 
make its surplus stocks available on 
long term credit arrangement—five 
to 10 years—under the provisions 
of Public Law 480. 


The proposal will be presented to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. advisory 
committee at its quarterly meeting 
slated to be held here this week 

Thus far, CSS has limited its credit 
sales, which come from government 
stocks, to relatively small amounts 
Now it seems that the amended PL 
i180 may have opened the door to 
expanded credit sales to many na- 
tions from all surplus stocks held by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 

CSS officials do not have any pre- 
pared docket on the new credit sale 
proposal but they have assembled 


mittee and views expressed will help 
them to make a final decision, offi 
cials state 

A major aspect of credit 
that deliveries come exclusively from 
CCC surplus stocks and bypass the 
payment-in-kind program where the 
trade buys for export under govern- 
ment programs and only obtains its 
subsidy payments to the extent of the 
dollar available at the time 
such sales are registered 

Any broad expansion ol credit sales 
by CSS would reduce the amount of 
; from the open 


sales IS 


subsidy 


exports which come 
market 
However, it may be 
CSS will again this year release from 
the CCC stockpile approximately the 
of grain which now goe 
market through the 
system. In_ short 
grain will 


expected that 


same amount 
into the open 
payment-in-kind 
Css or CCC 
amount to an addition to the over-all 
supply of all grains this year 


sales of 


and he is not what one might call a 
Johnny-come-lately in the field of 
world agricultural economics 

This Indian program is 
seen by some observers as one which 
might vitalize the concept of PL 480 
They call it a true “food for peace” 
concept under. which India might be 
able to plow back into its own farm 
program funds available from the de- 
livery of U.S. wheat to expand its 
own farm production 


proposed 


Foreign Stockpiling 

Much has been spouted from offi- 
cial sources at USDA and its FAS 
instrument regarding the foreign 
stockpiling of U.S. wheat. Those same 
official sources have suggested that 
500,000 tons of wheat be stockpiled in 
Pakistan—-but not for the purposes it 
advanced in the “food for peace” con- 
cept lifted unashamedly from Sen 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) 

Pakistan has the peculiar internal 
problem of reducing the cost of cereal 
products to its people while, at the 
same time, maintaining a high level 
of price support or guarantee to the 
wheat farmers 

Now Pakistan wants to drop the in- 
ternal guarantee of wheat prices and 
obtain offshore supplies of wheat 
which they may use as a bridge be- 
tween their high price level and the 
required lower consumer prices. This 
relatively small quantity of wheat 
500,000 tons—cannot be contemplated 
as an offshore stockpile. It is merely 
a lever in the market wherein the 
local government may achieve its ob- 
jective 

Officials, it is suggested here, are 
failing to grasp a program which 
could eventually move much of the 
wheat surplus to friendly nations at a 
time when the U.S. is urgently need- 
ing friends 
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Grain Firm Buys 
20,000-Acre Tract 


For Farm Operation 


WYNNE, ARK. The Morrison and 
Quirk Grain Co., Hastings, Neb., has 
purchased 20,000 acres of St. Francis 
River Valley woodland for a reported 
$1,150,000 

The tract, eight 
three miles wide, will be cleared and 
turned into a major farming opera- 
tion. The Nebraska grain firm has 
developed farms in California 
ind Mississippi. The new tract is 
in an area soybeans 
and rice are grown commercially. It 
feed and seed 


miles long and 
large 
where cotton, 


is suitable for grain 


crops 





CANADIAN FLOUR 
EXPORT MEN 
TO MEET 
* 


TORONTO — The annual meeting 
of the Canadian Flour Export Com- 
mittee will be held at the Park Plaza 
Hotel, Toronto, Nov. 27, 1959. Ernest 
J. Wolff, Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Peterborough, is chairman of 
this group which was organized seven 
years ago to represent the Canadian 
flour milling industry in matters per- 
taining to Canadian flour exports. 
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The Great Grain Robbery 


e he COMMUNIST WORLD is a tricky world 
Chicanery is part of the stock-in-trade and 
the ungentle art of sophistry is probably taught 
in the schools and universities beyond the iron 


curtain. Students, undoubtedly 
satellite countries to learn the devious ways which 


come from. the 


give the Russian masters the means to justify the 
end. And the end is world Communism 

Thus it must be that the West, and particu- 
larly the U.S., 
overt or covert, which provide the mealy-mouthed 


remain on guard against any acts, 


Communists with propaganda. Poor shipments ol 
grain to overseas countries, whether sold for dol 
lars or delivered under “giveaway” programs, are 
meat for the machine which is solely directed to 
downgrading American efforts to aid under-de 


veloped regions of the world 


The recent weevil-infested shipments of 
grain sorghums to Ethiopia give the Com- 
munists a perfect chance to preach their 
pernicious gospel of American double-deal- 
ing throughout the African continent where 
people are eager to hear the worst about 


the “whites”. 


But since readymade examples are few and 


far between, the Communists are not above mak 
ing their own i 

The “Great Grain Robbery” can be cited as an 
example because it is conceivably a demonstration 
of Communist tactics. Twenty five carloads—esti 
mated at 40,000 bu.-of spring wheat were hi 
jacked behind the iron curtain last summer. The 
details have just been revealed by J. J. Hanlin ol 
the North American Newspapet 


headquarters in Vienna, and by Alfred D. Sted 


Alliance, with 


man, associate editor of the St. Paul Pioneet 


Press and Dispatch newspapers 


The hi-jacked grain was on the way to 
Austria, part of 15,000 tons of surplus wheat 
obtained from the U.S. The wheat arrived 
in Hamburg, Germany. Some of it was 
shipped by rail through Germany and the 
rest of it went by barge up the Elbe to an 
unloading pier north of Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. There it was supposedly placed in 
railroad cars and shipped through Prague 
to Vienna. Why go through Communist 
Czechoslovakia? Use of Hamburg as an un- 
loading port gives the Austrians a better 
freight rate than nearer Trieste because the 
Czechs are anxious to get the transporta- 
tion business. 


To continue the story, as reported by Mr. Han 
lin, when the 25 carloads arrived in Austria rai 
road officials readily signed for them and distrib 
uted the wheat according to a prearranged plan 


to the Austrian millers 


Mr. Hanlin says Phe owners, in turn 
accept d the ‘Americar wheat and only 
when they began to make flour, did they realize 
that what they had was poor grade Asian wheat 
(Let's accept journalistic hcense here, because we 
are sure that the Austrian technologists, as good 


as any in the world, would know at once that thes 
did not have U.S. northern springs.) 
The price differential was 18¢ bu., according to 


the Austrian assessment, and that made the 


ers mad. And the Austrian government had 


move up some reserve high grade wheat fast 


The “Great Grain Robbery” then as- 
sumed the importance of an international 
incident. The Austrian foreign 
asked the Czech foreign ministry what hap- 


ministry 


pened to the 25 carloads of wheat. “It’s a 
mistake,” the Czech government § said. 
“Czechoslovakia merely transported the 
wheat America shipped to you.” 


It was a 


easonable explanation and things 
looked bad for the Americans. It looked as though 
the U.S. had palmed off low grade wheat on the 
Austrians. At this stage the U.S 


‘ame into the picture 


government 


And the American shippers were rapidly exon 


erated. US. wheat' from the same consignment 


vhich arrived in Austria by other routes was of 
uperior quality. And an Austrian official con 
ceded We found slips of paper in the wheat 
written in Czech which analyzed its quality as 
Asiatic wheat. The Czechs would have no _ busi 
ness to analyze wheat which they were merely 
transporting.’ 

So what did happen to the wheat? Agricultural 
officials and railroad police believe that the Czech 
overnment had no part in the grain switch. ‘The 
Czechs want this transport trade too badly to ever 


endanger it by a switch like this,” an official de 


clared 


“Apparently it was the work of a highly 
olganized gang inside Czechoslovakia. It was a big 
operation and called for inside men who could 
change railroad records and even switch railroad 
ears.”’ 
We find this explanation much too facile. 
It could not be done, even by a highly or- 
ganized gang of crooks—we mean real 
crooks. The Czechoslovakian milling indus- 
try is government-controlled and that con- 
trol is stifling. There would be little or no 
chance of any milling official daring to buy 
and use top grade wheat in his grist because 
the addition would be easily detected by the 
commissars. What was done must have been 
done with the connivance of government. 


Mr. Stedman comes up with a more acceptabl 
explanation. After talking with grain trade he 
su ests that agents of the Soviets or their s itel 


rabbed the spring wheat for use as seed 


And we add the further reason that the Com 
nunists desired to make the U.S. look guilty of 
trickery in the eyes of a valued allied nation 

Tne ‘Great Grain Robbery s all part of the 
Communist pattern. Better it is that the Soviet 
nave o torge the evidence than to ve 
them ready-made in the form of inferior ship 
ments, 1 natter to which country delivery is t 
be made. And the accusations made against the 
rain trade in the past provide ammunition fo 
the C nunists and the trade is wise to take 

ps to refu allegations made against it when 
ve ‘ egations can be refuted 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—The Pakistani gov 
ernment’s equivalent to Arthur S. Flemming has 
warned the citizens of Karachi who relish eating 
locusts not to collect the dead and dying locusts 
all over the city, because they are poisonous. The 
locust-eaters were told that their favorite delicacy 
had been 


be dangerous to eat them 


sprayed with insecticide and it would 
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Donald Parduhn 
Elected Chairman 
Of AOM District 


SALT LAKE CITY—Donald Par- 
duhn, Star Flour Mill, American 
Fork, Utah, was elected chairman of 
Intermountain District No. 12, 
ciation of Operative Millers, at a re- 
cent two-day meeting of the group 
at the Newhouse Hotel. He succeeds 
James R. Gibson, Salt Lake Flour 
Mill, Salt Lake City 

John Singer, Big “J” Flour Mill, 
Brigham City, Utah, was named vice 
president and Joseph J. Keiser, Salt 
Lake City, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. W. O. Sandberg, Hunting- 
ton, Utah, was elected Intermountain 
committee representative 

Donald S. Eber, AOM 
vice president, brought the group up 
to date on current affairs of the or- 
ganization and reviewed plans for the 
1960 technical conference scheduled 
for St. Louis May 22-26 

A wide variety of subjects of in- 
terest to the operative millers were 
covered by program speakers the sec- 
ond day of the meeting. Guenther 
Zimmer, West Coast representative 
for MIAG Northamerica, Inc., spoke 
on “Fine Grinding and Air Classifica- 
tion’: A. J. Isaacsen, Howe Scale Co 
Rutland, Vt., told about “Automatic 
Batching Control,” and Dr. Laverne 
Bane, University of Utah, gave a brief 
talk on “A Visit to Russia.” 

William Bauer, Gates Rubber Co 
explained about “V-Belts— Design and 
Maintenance”; Frank R. Ofner, In- 
dustrial Processes, Inc., Portland 
Ore., had as his topic, “I. P. I 
Solids Recovery System Donald 
Deane, Simon-Carter Co., Minneapo- 
lis, spoke on “Purifiers and Purifica- 
tion,” and Martin McGuire, Screw 
Conveyor Pacific Corp., 
“Fundamentals of Screw Conveyors 

The banquet was held at the Mea- 
dow Brook Golf Course with the al- 
lied trades furnishing the entertain- 
ment and a cocktail party. Max Ehr- 
lich, labor relations manager, Color- 
ado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 
spoke on “Attitudes in Labor Rela- 
tions.”’ The next meeting of the group 
is scheduled for Twin Falls, Idaho 
March 19 


Asso- 


executive 


discussed 


BREAC s 


Guatemala Sets Up 


Wheat Growers’ Union 
WASHINGTON A joint decree of 


the Guatemalan ministries of eco- 
nomics and agriculture has set up 
1 Wheat Gr Union (Gremial 
d Productores de Trigo). This agen- 
y will exert moncpolistic control 
ver the prece and marketing of 
wheat in Guatemala. It will be sup- 
ported by a tax of 50¢ per quintal 
(101.43 Ib) on all wheat marketed 
through the union 

} Ss volun- 


wers 


in Guatemala 
Membership in the ur 
tarv. The union's primary 
is to stabilize and improve producer 
prices. It wll have sole authority to 
market wheat and deal with industry 
This includes determina- 
quantities, prices lates, and 
wheat deliveries: construc- 
facilities for 
fit of members, and technical assist- 


objective 


ecnsumers 
tion of 
places of 
tion of storage the bene- 
ance to growers 

The decree 
iuthority to 
to buy 


gives the 
appoint 


union 
agents abroad 
for its account, and 
; import wheat for 
local flour mills. The government re- 


also 


wheat 
sole authority to 
cently banned imports of soft wheat 
ind flour made wheat 
(The Miller, Nov. 17, 


from _§ soft 


page 27.) 
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BUFFALO RECORDS 
FIRST OVERSEAS 
GRAIN SHIPMENT 


BUFFALO—The first direct ship- 
ment of wheat from Buffalo via ocean 
freighter to an overseas destination 
started when the tramp steamer, 
Vigrid, of Norwegian registry, docked 
at the Mutual Elevator of the Pills- 
bury Co. in the city ship canal to 
load 127,000 bu. bonded wheat. A 
spokesman for the Pillsbury Co. de- 
scribed the shipment as an experimen- 
tal one, and said: “We don't know 
how it’s going to work out or wheth- 
er there will be more of the same 
type movements.” The Vigrid’s car- 
go was Canadian wheat, held in bond 
here, and it will move directly to 
London. In the loading process, grain 
shovelers braced the bulkheads with 
bagged grain and then filled the hold 
with bulk grain in an effort to pre- 
vent shifting of the cargo in the 
rough North Atlantic waters. 





Killough King Smith, 
Mill Executive, Dies 


FT. WORTH Killough King 
Smith, vice president of Kimbell 
Milling Co., died Nov. 19 following 
attack 

A native Texan, Mr. Smith had 
spent more than 40 years in the grain 
business. He was associated with G 
B. R. Smith Milling Co., Sherman 
for several years before coming to 
Ft. Worth in 1924 to join the Kimbell 
Milling Co. organization. At the time 
of his death, he was in charge of the 
Kimbell milling interests. He was 
acting as Texas representative 
to the contact committee for the 
grain industry of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. He was past president 
of the Ft. Worth Grain Exchange 
ind his memberships included the 
Texas Grain & Feed Assn., the Worth 
Commandery, Knights Templar, Co- 
lonial Country Club, the Ft. Worth 
Club and the board of the M. K. T 
Railroad 


a heart 


also 


He is survived by his wife, a son 
two daughters, his mother, a 
ind six grandchildren 


sister 
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insas Farm Bureau Proposal 


r New Price Support Formula 
rings Officials, Solon to Battle 


\ 1CHITA—Delegates at the an- f them. I haven't heard 
meeting of the Kansas Farm 
uu held here recently called ’ a few 
the abandonment of acreage ! 

trols and for the lowering of Mi 

ernment price supports. The ind 
tution brought sharp blasts, 
and con, from farmers, 
inizations and the 

ssman, 


leaders of the 


Peirce charged “If 

(Rep 
Democratic 
farm ie 
con- 


iculture <¢ 
local Breeding is a 


much there 
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JAPANESE BAKERS—Sixteen representatives of leading Japanese bakeries 
visited the Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
bakeries throughout the country. Weber's Los 
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this plan that the Kansas 
Angeles plant 


iu idopte d 


Japanese group an opportunity to study various formulae, baking processes 


and the latest innovations in bakery equipment. On hand to receive the group 

were R. Dale Weber III, seen in the picture above, grandson of the founder In the 
of Weber Baking Co., and Fred P. Barr, plant manager. Two Japanese-Amer- 
ican employees, Herbert Y. Tanaka and 


hosting the group. 
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Kansas Association of Wheat Growers’ Meeting: 


Bushel Marketing Quotas, Not Acres 
Receive Support from Kansas Growers 


By Herbert Waggoner 


Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—With 
only mild opposition, farmers at- 
tending the 10th annual meeting of 
the Kansas Association of Wheat 
Growers and of the Kansas Wheat 
Commission Nov. 18-19 here adopt- 
ed a resolution reaffirming support 
of domestic wheat parity and a shift 
from acreage control to bushel al- 
lotments. Several of the growers 
questioned the wisdom of _ the 
change but the gathering of more 
than 300 voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of the resolution. 


The resolution read in part: “Recog- 
nizing the build-up in Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat stocks, we will 
support establishment of marketing 
quotas in bushels rather than allot- 
ments in acres as a part of a national 
wheat program.” 

One resolution added from the 
floor bore witness to the experience 
of the wheat men in visiting abroad 
and entertaining foreign missions. It 
calls for introduction of foreign 
languages in public schools. 

The resolution read: “Recognizing 
the need for better communications 
between people of the world, as shown 
by wheat inspection teams from over- 
seas brought to the U.S., and survey 
teams and representatives we have 
sent abroad, the Kansas Association 
of Wheat Growers urges the teach- 
ing of one or more foreign languages 
in the public schools.” 

Except for the shift to bushel al- 
lotments the 16 resolutions produced 
little or no comment from the floor 
and all were adopted 

The wheat growers had a full pro- 
gram on the second day. A major item 
of business was adoption of a new 
constitution and bylaws. Ora Martin, 
chairman, 
changes in bylaws 
the thinking of 


committee 
pointed the 
represented much of 


resolutions 
out 





James M. Doty 


Don't visit European mill labora 
tories without a purpose U.S 
delegations may wear out he 


welcome 





a mourned leader, Herbert W. Clut- 
ter, slain with three others of his 
family in his home near Garden City, 
Kansas, on the eve of the convention. 
(The Miller, Nov. 17, page 3.) 
Officers Reelected 

All officers of the association were 
reelected. These are Anson Horning, 
Ingalls, president; Ora Martin, vice 
president; John Becker, secretary and 
John Newlin, treasurer. Ralph Ball 





WHEAT MEN SUPPORT 
K-STATE MILL 
PROJECT 


Among the resolutions passed by 
the wheat growers was one commend- 
ing those individuals and organiza- 
tions making contributions either of 
cash or wheat for the purpose of pur- 
chasing equipment for the milling de- 
partment of Kansas State University 
to assist in the replacement of the 
installation lost by fire. 


PBA PBPPPPPPP 


was chosen as delegate to the state 
board of agriculture 

Elected delegates to the National 
Association of Wheat Growers were 
Lawrence House, Arthur Stiebe and 
Mr. Horning, Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Becker. Elected to the board of the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Develop- 
ment Assn. were Messrs. Horning, 
Martin and Becker. 

Gov. George Docking of Kansas and 
Rep. J. Floyd Breeding of the fifth 
congressional district were guests at 
a luncheon served to nearly 300 in the 
Baker Hotel ballroom. The governor 
pledged to keep the work of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Commission out of politics, 
while praising the accomplishments 
of the commission. 

Winding up the Nov. 18 afternoon 
what was termed one of 
conventions of the wheat 
growers was a panel discussion of 
“Wheat—Burden or Blessing?" For- 
mer Congressman Clifford Hope, now 
president of the Great Plains organi- 
zation, served as moderator 

Registration for the convention 
reached 454, although several times 
that number turned out for the 
wheat-fed beef barbecue at the 
Hutchinson Sports Arena 

No Real Surplus 
Hope declared: “There is no 
real surplus of wheat if the grain 
could be sent to those needing it. I 
have never been too disturbed by our 
surplus. Better a surplus such as we 
have than a shortage. In the golden 
age in which we live it is wonderful 
to produce as we do. Picture if you 
can the use of such a surplus if in 
the hands of Russia and were to be 
used to further Communist policies.’ 

Dr. C. Pearis Wilson, director of the 
School of Agriculture at Kansas State 
University, saw surplus as a blessing 
to the consumer and as a burden to 
the farmer. It is also, he said, visioned 
by the taxpayer, which includes all of 


session of 


the best 


Mr. 





us, as a burden. He called food the 
greatest bargain today in this coun- 
try and said it takes a smaller per- 
centage of income in the U.S. to buy 


food than in any country in the 
world 
R. L. Patterson, Oxford, Kansas, 


chairman of the Kansas Wheat Com- 
mission, called the burden “a mental 
mirage.” 

“People have been fed with the 
story the surplus is a monster second 
to none,” he said. “Actually the 
amount involved is only chicken feed 
in the national picture. There is no 
surplus in the world.” 

Lester Mort, director of the Wash- 
ington office of the Great Plains 
ganization, spoke largely on the need 
for expanded use of wheat in South 
America where everyone is low in 
wheat consumption. He declared 
miracles must not be expected from 
the promotional program 

Concluding the panel discussion, 
Raymond Vickery, USDA foreign ag- 
ricultural service, showed charts and 
explained that today two-thirds of 
U.S. wheat exports are under govern- 
ment program and the other third for 


or- 


dollars. Asia, he pointed out, is the 
top outlet for wheat and flour. 
The convention also heard the an- 


nual report of W. W. Graber, admin- 
istrator for the Kansas Wheat Com- 
mission. The report was directed to 
Gov. Docking 
Payment Ability Lack 

“You can't buck nature,” Dr. Julius 
Hendel, formerly of Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, told the Kansas wheat grow- 
“You must study human beings to 
anywhere. We do not have to 
create demand for our surplus wheat 
It is there. Lacking is the ability to 
pay 

“The world is divided into three 
parts, developed, semi-developed and 


ers 


get 


underdeveloped. We must find ways 
e®e ee 
Herbert W. Clutter 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS~—-Annual 
convention of the Kansas Association 
of Wheat Growers and the Kansas 


Wheat Commission opened here Nov 
18 on a somber note. Approximately 
200 members of the two groups stood 
in silent prayer for Herbert W. Clut- 
ter, first president of the wheat grow 
ers’ association, slain along with his 
wife and two of his children in his 
home near Garden City, Kansas, the 
night of Nov. 14 


First attendance was cut 
by absence of officials and members 
who attended rites for the victims of 
the brutal slayings, being held at the 
time the convention was opening here 
Mr. Clutter was described by Mr. Pat- 
moving spirit in the two 
organizations. His last work was aid- 
ing recently in revising the constitu- 
tion of the Wheat “Our 
hearts are with the 
members of the family but I'm sure 
Herb Clutter would wish that we 
carry on what he helped start,” said 
Mr. Patterson, obviously moved by his 


role 


session 


terson as a 


Growers 
two surviving 
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of judicious use of all our tools to 
bring about increased world trade. 
Starting with the Marshall Plan, the 
world has changed greatly in a de- 
cade. A higher standard of living pre- 
vails today. We must have our share 
of foreign trade. A vigorous economy 
must have a vigorous foreign trade.” 

Dr. Hendel declared that a long 
time was needed to develop our sur- 
plus and said it may take as long to 
dispose of it. There is, he said, a trend 
toward better living all pver the world 
and no country wants handouts 

A better understanding of what 
European millers do and how they 
do it is needed, James M. Doty, Doty 
Laboratories, Kansas City, told the 
wheat men. U.S. wheat does not mix 
as well with domestic varieties and 
U.S. experts must find which variety 
mixes quicker and is better suited 
Mr. Doty toured Europe last summer 
and consulted numerous cereal chem- 
trying to learn why Canada's 
Manitoba is preferred to stronger U.S 
hard winter wheat 

“They told me U.S. wheat lacks the 
uniformity of Manitoba and said at 
present it is not competitive,” the 
speaker said. “We are going to have 
to buckle down to a good job of mer- 
chandising the Canadians 
have done.’ 

Mr. Doty declared his 
with European chemists 
trating. “I started my _ laboratory 
work in 1924 washing gluten,” he 
said. “We discontinued the practice in 
1926 but they are doing in Europe, 
just as we did then.” 

Mr. Doty warned against U.S. dele- 
gations wearing out their welcome, 
citing one chemist who said Mr. Doty 
was the 20th visitor or group and 
that each took at least two hours of 
his time. 

“Don't visit European mill labora- 
tories without a purpose,’ he warned 


ists, 


such as 
early talks 
were frus- 


Drew Pearson on Food 


Food is a powerful weapon for 
peace, Drew Pearson, Washington 
columnist, told more than 3.000 per- 
sons at Hutchinson's sports arena at 
the closing session of the meeting. 


“The peril we face is not the mis- 


sile gap, which is notoriously against 
us, but the hunger gap,"’ Mr. Pearson 
declared. “We can make up for our 


lag in missiles by our surplus in food 
The U.S. has the greatest farming 
know-how in the world. Farmers 
want to use the know-how, not stifle 
it with limitations and soil 
banks. They want to produce weapons 
for not be alleged 
charity.” 

Instead of worrying too much 
outer space, Mr. Pearson advised, 
“Let's cultivate our nearby space 
our soil—-which provides us with one 
of the most potent weapons in the 
world. While reaching for the stars 


acreage 
objects of 


peace 


ibout 





HOLY CATS—'CAN' 
YOU TOP THIS ONE! 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—E I lis 
Stackfleth, Anthony, Kansas, ad- 
vanced a novel idea for helping get 
rid of the wheat surplus at the an- 
nual convention of the Kansas 
ciation of Wheat Growers. 
make our wheat palatable to pets,’ 
he suggested during a free-for-all on 
the surplus. “I am impressed every 
time I enter a super market in a 
city by the space given to dog and 
cat food. This comes in cans and dis- 
posal of the cans in turn is a prob- 
lem to the city folks. Let's find a way 
to make cans out of wheat so that the 
eats and dogs can eat them after 
devouring the contents.” 


Asso- 


“Let's 
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let’s not forget the hunger that reach- 
es into men’s stomachs among three 
quarters of the peoples of the world 
Let’s not forget that the American 
farmer can become more important 
than the American diplomat.” 

Mr. Pearson's talk, titled “Our Sec 
ret Weapons” followed a 
dinner of wheat-fed 
mings attended by a few 
2,000 


barbecue 
and trim- 
more than 


steer 


The speaker dwelt at length on the 
U.S. position in the international 
stage and cited figures to show that 
U.S. armed might is far behind that 
of Russia. He said mushrooming popu 
lation would cause wars of the future 
and expressed belief China was far 
more likely than Russia to challenge 
the U.S. in a military way 

The columnist ventured 
political with the 
“The Democrats have the best collec- 
tion of vice presidential candidates in 
history.”” He said he believes it likely 
Stevenson will again be the Demo 
cratic standard bearer. And in 
of polls and present forecasts, he said 
he would predict Nelson Rockefellet 
would lead the Republicans and prob- 
ably win 


onto the 


stage statement 


spite 


~——ANEA 


Great Plains Market 
Development Group 


Names John Farris 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
Farris has been appointed assistant 
to Jack L. Smith, director of the 
South American office of the Great 
Plains Wheat Market 
Assn. at Lima, Peru, according to an 
announcement by W. W. Graber, ad 
ministrator for the Kansas Wheat 
Commission. The Kansas Commis 
sion together with the Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers, represents 
South Amer 
build Great 
that conti- 


Joh 


Development 


Kansas farmers in the 
can office established to 
Plains wheat markets on 
nent 

Mr. Farris, 28, was born at 
Mont., and attended Seattle 
Sity He received a BA degree at 
Mexico City College. He had 
serving as division sales manager for 
Singer Machine Co., a 
which required extensive 
Ecuador and Peru 


Univer- 
beer 
Sewing posli- 
tion travel 
through 
The farmer program for the p1 
motion of wheat abroad is 
supported by Nebraska and Colorado 


markets 
wheat Kansas 
Wheat 
Association of 


groups, as well as the 
Commission and the 
Wheat Growers 


Kansas 
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Robert J. McGorrin 


Quaker Oats Names 
Robert J. McGorrin 


Department Manager 


CHICAGO — The appointment of 
Robert J. McGorrin as manager of 
the fcreign department has been an- 
nounced by the Quaker Oats Co. He 
succeeds Gaylord C. Whipple, who re- 
tired recently after 49 service 
with the company 

Mr. MecGorrin Quaker in 
1943 as an accountant in the grain 
department. Two years later, he was 
promoted to the post of assistant 
chief grain accountant, and in 1948 
transferred to the foreign de- 
partment. In 1952, he was named ad- 
ministrative assistant to the manager 
if the foreign department, a position 
he held until the present time 

A native Chicagoan, Mr. McGorrin 
is a graduate of the College of Com- 
merce of DePaul University. Current- 
ly treasurer of the International 
Trade Club of Chicago, Inc., he has 
served as chairman of the World 
Trade Forum of the 22nd Chicago 
World Trade Conference, and as 
chairman of the program committee 
of the International Trade Club. He 
is a member of the National Foreign 
Inc., the past president's 
council, Evening Commerce Council 
of DePaul University, and is a past 
DePaul’s Gamma chap- 
Delta Gamma national 


years 


joined 


was 


Council 


president ot 
ter of Alpha 
fraternity 





Status of Public Law 480 Wheat, Flour 


Authorizations 


Contracting 
outhorized through 


Country 


Arab Republic 
Arab Repub 
Arab Repub 
ugosiaviae 
Purchases of 


about 1.905.000 


The U.S 


beginning of the Title 


been repor ted 


I program 


tation costs. have been issued for 


purchased, or to be purchased, is around 22.9 million 


million bushels wheat equivalent 


netric 
Department of Agriculture 
f PL 
zations totaling approximately $1,480 mil 


wheat 


Approximate 
quantity 
metric tons 
959 2 700,000 
959 65,900 
959 68,300 
1959 5 6,700 
959 40-2 8,500 
959 54,800 
959 24-2 80,000 
1960 150,000 
1960 ! 10,400 
1960 | 4,500 
960 2,600 
1959 122,800 
960 ! 230,000 
960 | 200 000 
960 ! 200,000 
1960 20,000 
959 . 750,000 


authorizations have 
that the 


authori- 


ons under these 


reports from 
4180 through Nov. 2 this year, 
lion, including some ocean transpor- 
The total quantity 


843 


flour and bulgur 


2.9 metric tons, about 


\ | 
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AN AMERICAN ABROAD 


By Stuart Griffin 


\ is known for saris, blood-red forehead caste marks, sacred cows, and 

hunting, for bearded turbaned Sikhs, for dusky glowing Brahmaputra 

s, for bathing in the Ganges, for heat in Calcutta and for coolness in 
ng 

man from Kansas has his way, the subcontinent will also be known 

chapatis—lIndia’s traditional unleavened pancake-bread cooked on 

made of American whole wheat flour. Terence McDonald has 

been undergoing determined training amidst 

Japanese wheat industry circles to bring 


SPECIAL REPORT about what he hopes to bring about in India 


ON In the milling himself for 23 years 


he is vice president and director of American 
TERENCE Flours, Inc., a firm working closely in over 
McDONALD 


seas wheat-eating stimulus programs with 
Western Wheat Associates. He India 
The accompanying story re- as he expresses it, “with all the fervor of 
appeared in a Tokyo 
newspaper. of those oldtime crusaders 
A man whose 





business 


roes to 


one 


cently 











career has gone uphill all 
traffic manager, personnel 
and then on into the 
single-mindedly to 
wartime service 


mm male stenographer, shipping clerk 
e head, to sales and production stewardship 
suite, Terry McDonald devoted himself 
vheat flour and the products thereof with only the 
erchant marine as a break 
t, his first experience with India came about through an accident 
Chief radio operator on cargo vessels and oil tankers he 
It was off the coast of Bombay 
and thankfully, the last time 
and by, of all things, an 


has 


nt of war 
lian ports upon several occasions 
truth that I got fired on for the first 
he says with a reminiscent chuckle 
Vessel 


w India lies ahead for the second time 


Will Push All Types of U.S. Wheat 
) a milling technician on a contract for 

Associat I go to push all kinds of American wheat, Pacific Northwest white 
it, hard red winter wheat, Northern spring wheat, grown in Oregon, 

on, and Idaho, principally for the first category; in Texas, Oklahoma, 

‘“olorado, Nebraska, Missouri, South Dakota, Wyoming, Iowa, for 
classification and North and South Dakota and Montana for the 


] is two year Western Wheat 


McDonald undertakes to bring across to India's 
and brought to a high polish of 
Law 480 funds available for market development, but 


yen, in India it 


that Mr 
was 
Public 
employed here in Japan was of « 


program 
llions started success— in 
It used 
he currency ourse 
rupees 

Newton, Kansas 
Benares, Bombay and Calcutta fron 
Lahore and Dacca, in East and West 


and baking groups, pushin 


wheat executive will travel far and wide—-to Madras, 
his New Delhi headquarters; to 
Pakistan. He will work closely 

kitchen demonstration mobile 
ation and, to a lesser extent, school 
once of the Tokyo office 
igricultural 


Karach 
with Indian milling 
bakery training school, home demonstt 
programs, himself affiliated with Joe Spiruta 
then Oregon Wheat 
office of the American embassies in India and Pakistan 
I'm in for a hot time in a hot country fanning off the 
ngering Hot Try India. They manu 
the stuff down there and export just a little of it, seasonally to Japan.’ 
will have his family with him—his wife, Lydia, and their children 


Mary, 8, and Lydia, 4 


bus 
lunch 
ot the 


Growers League and the attaches’ 


he said last of 


Japan's summer heat waves here 
facture 
Terry 


Terry, 12 


Admires Japan's New Mills 

While staying in Japan to 
program hard at work in a nation where, en 
has taken solid hold, the Kansan had the opportunity of 
dern Japanese mills. He Yokohama the first pneumatic mill, 
its kind in the U.S. even, except for installation at 


American wheat-promoting 
rhtily by the govern- 
visiting 


observe an activ 
ouraged mi 
ment 1 
saw in 
1 of anything of one 
Angeles 

Of course, we're building America 
mtinued, “but this very modern unit in Yokohama 
uration 


mills 
using considerable 


others in now, converting old 


ne ce 


erican wheat for bread, aroused my utmost adn 
In India the 


nported is of the right 


expert will 
to produce the desired end-products. In 
imports of 

scoured 


that all wheat 
India 
bulgur 


pre cessed 


milling be responsible for seeing 
type 
and on stressing 
dried 
before cracking. “This is a very 
McDonald, “one that, especially 


‘an be prepared and eaten along 


will be on bread, chapatis 


the accent 
wheat ila as it is also known—a cracked 
wheat, par boiled and then dried out 
honorable food,’ explained M1 


handled similarly to rice that « 


cleaned 
coarst 
ancient and 
today, can be 
with rice 
In Ind 


lack of storage 


i the American will face some tough, knotty problems; too few 
a traditional dependence on rice, ignorances of food 
government that has yet to really spur a program 
caloric intake, a supplemented food program that 


with regard to preparation and use of mod 


bake! i 
ind food health, a 
inced diet, maximum 
training 


science 
for ba 
is, and a 
ern foodstuffs 
But that was also the situation once in Japan and just as he knows at 
first-hand how brought in and allowed to take hold and capture 
the public interest, so does he feel that hard work will bring forth similar 
good results in India and Pakistan 
Japan,” he points out, “has been the guide for market development, and 
India tries where Japan has been so successful.” And he adds, “India’s 
ind ability to import wheat for pasta products as well as for western 
(T n t SPECIAL REPORT, page 34) 


general lack of 


wheat was 


now 


desire 
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Small-Lot Bookings of Bakery 
Flour in Southwest Only Spot 
Of Activity During Slow Week 


By KEN WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


OME small bookings of hard win- 
S ter types in the Southwest, a 
price adjustment in family brands 
and a modest, steady flow of export 
business comprised most of the flour 
market activity in the seven-day pe- 
riod ending Nov. 23. Even with this 
scattered interest, the call from buy- 
ers barely exceeded a whisper at any- 
time during the period 

Sales to independents who failed to 
take flour during the recent buying 
period in the Southwest pushed the 
percentage in that 67% of 
capacity for the week, contrasted with 


area to 


35% for spring wheat mills and al- 
most a total write-off in the central 
states 

There were some adjustments an- 


nounced for national brands of fam- 
ily flour, principally a price advance, 
with protection extended for the in- 
terim 

The general, holiday period slow- 
down of wheat movements exerted 
pressure against flour prices, particu- 
larly in the spring wheat mills area, 
where quotations dipped 10¢. The net 
effect was to further with- 
drawal of buyers and a more pro- 
nounced slump in new sales 

On the export actual buying 
was modest but steady, with 
the outlook for consider- 
ably than on domestic 


cause a 


side, 
fairly 
December 
brighter the 
cene 

Although production continues at a 
fairly high rate for bakery flour, 
there appears to be a tendency for 
shipping directions to slow up as the 
Thanks holiday 
Production by mills of 


giving approaches 


the U.S. last 


week amounted to 112% of five-day 
milling capacity compared with 119% 
the previous week and 111% for the 
comparable week of last year 
. 

Spring Sales Drop, 
Quotations Soften 

Sales by spring wheat mills were 
almost a washout last week as the 
buying trade worked its way into the 
rip of the holiday season. Sales 
amounted to 35% of five-day milling 
capacity compared with 48° the 
previous week and 26° for the com- 


par ible week of last yeal 


Shipping directions, too, began to 
come down, although the long week 
end coming up over Thanksgiving will 
probably tighten actual production 
figures 

In the absence of any specific in 
terest in buying bakery flour, prices 
drifted lower for the second straight 
week, with the total decline between 
Nov. 13 and 20 amounting to 10¢. The 
weakening market tended to discour- 
age any interest in new purchases 
Prices edged downward during most 
of the period, finally taking a 5¢ 


plunge Nov. 23 
The declining rate of production has 


tended to lighten the supply of 


I spring 
wheat clears, although prices failed 
to respond to any great degree. Gen 


erally, offerings are not as plentiful 
as three to four weeks 

Probably the main area of activity 
is family flour, where an announce 
ment was made Nov. 18 that some na 
tionally advertised brands, case sizes 
of 2 lb., 5 Ib. and 10 Ib., would go up 


ago 


15¢ ewt. as of Dec. 24, with protection 





Un- 
flour 


at the old basis until that date. 
advertised brands of family 
dropped 5¢ for the period. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 86% of 
five-day capacity compared with 99% 
the previous week and 105% for the 
comparable week of last year. Pro- 
duction by mills of the interior North- 
west was 123% of capacity compared 
with 121% a week earlier and 109% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest was 111% of capacity com- 
pared with 114% a week earlier and 
108% a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 20, 100 Ib. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakery flour $5.36@5.46, spring 
short patent $5.46@5.56, spring high 
gluten $5.86@5.96, spring first clear 
$4.85@5, whole wheat $5.36@5.46: 
nationally advertised brands of fam- 
ily flour $7.20, unadvertised brands 
$5.71 @5.76, 100 lb. cottons 


Hard Wheat Types 
Booked in Southwest 


Some further bookings of hard 
winter wheat bakery flour were made 
to independent operators during the 
past week, a follow up of the previous 
week's business. Booking volume 
trailed off toward the week end and 
closed in dullness, however. 

Sales by mills of the Southwest 
averaged 67% of five-day capacity 
last week compared with 59% a week 
earlier and 28% a year ago 

On the family flour side, there was 
some small pick up in shipments re- 
sulting from an announced increase of 
10¢ sack by many mills which did not 
follow the advance made by nationally 
advertised brands last month. Also, 
one of the national brands indicated 
a further rise on small packages, with 
price protection for a brief shipping 
period 

This market strength is expected 
to develop considerable shipping over 
the next few weeks to the family 
trade. So far, retail prices generally 





6 
Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 


Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











have not reflected these wholesale 
price advances of the past several 
weeks, but will soon begin showing 


up more widely 

Clears were firm most of the week, 
although they lost a little strength 
toward the end. Trading was narrow 
most of the time, after the good ex- 
port bookings made earlier. 

Shipping directions were good and 
operating levels of mills continued at 
a high point, bolstered even further 
statistically by some substantial pro- 
duction of whole wheat on govern- 
ment orders, which inflated operating 
percentages 

Wichita mills operated at 115% of 


capacity last week. Sales declined to 
37°, compared with 65% the preced- 
ing week and 43% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were very good 


Prices were about unchanged 
At Hutchinson, extreme quiet pre- 
vailed. Domestic business of all kinds 
was dull. A few scattered export lots 
were sold, but volume was not great 
Directions were active and brought 
120% operating time. A grind 
of 100% is anticipated this week in 
MARKETS, pace 


about 





Semolina Sales Slow, Prices Firm; Durum 


Offerings More Plentiful as Grind Drops 


EMOLINA sales activity was al 
S most a blank in the seven-day 
period ending Nov. 23, with mills and 
manufacturers drifting deeper day by 
day into the listless pace which be- 
comes normal during the year-end 
holidays 

Sales by mills at Minneapolis rare- 
ly exceeded a car or two of semolina 
at a time, and these were few and far 
between. Prices were unchanged, al- 
though the current period is marked 


by substantial balances in the hands 
of the trade and, therefore, offers 
little opportunity for testing the 


strength of quotations 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis to 
taled 176 cars last week compared 
with only 110 cars the previous week, 
and near the close of the period dur 
um was selling l¢ off from earlier in 
the week for all classes excepting the 
top end of choice. 

The noticeable downward trend in 
mill production, evident each week as 
November has moved along, contin- 
ued to drag at operations last week, 


ind was earmarked by a lightening 
of the demand for shipping direc- 
tions 

Production by durum mills last 


week amounted to 115% of five-day 
milling capacity compared with 117% 
the previous week and 126% a year 
iv¢ 


delivered 
were 


durum wheat 
it Minneapolis Nov. 20 


Prices on 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.446@2.48 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.45@2.47 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.44@2.46 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.41 @2.45 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.40@2.44 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.38@2.43 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller nm sacks, based on 
five-day week 

5-day wk Wily % 
ca- pro- of ca 
pacity duction pacity 

Nov 5-22 177,500 204,10! is 
Previous week 177,500 *208,535 117 
Year ago 156,500 197,836 126 


Crop year 
production 
3,812,025 
3,852,620 


1959 
1958 
"Revised 
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Millfeed Supplies 
Tight, Quotations 
Steady to Higher 


UPPLIES of millfeeds were some- 
S Ww.at tighter in the seven-day pe- 
riod ending Nov. 23, with demand 
good, especially for bran, and prices 
holding steady or slightly higher 
across the country. With the short- 
age of supplies in some areas, there 
was considerable shifting of available 
cfferings from region to region 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75 of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 55,458 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 59,805 tons 
in the previous week and 54,119 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 

Minneapolis: An acute tightness of 
supplies and_ strengthening prices 
featured the local market, with the 
accent on bran most of the period 

With the holiday-shortened week 
imminent, along with accompanying 
mill shutdowns, buyers were taking 
on small but steady amounts of mill- 
feeds, adding to the tightness of the 
whole. situation. Price increases 
ranged from 50¢ to $1 over the pre- 
vious week. Buying was in bran, 
mainly from the country trade most 
of the period 

Some mills were quoting for ship- 
ment the week of Nov. 30 at the earl- 


iest and some not until mid-Decem- 
ber, with the latter looking for a 
premium of $2. Interest, however, 


was not great for distant shipments 
Quotations Nov. 23: Sacked bran 
$38.50@4 39, bulk $34.50@35; sacked 
middlings $37@38, bulk $32.50@433; 
sacked red dog $44 
Kansas City: Millfeeds had a firm 
basis as the period closed. Compared 


with a week earlier, prices were vir- 
tually unchanged on all except bulk 
bran, which was up 50¢ to $1 

Demand was fairly strong, especi- 
ally for bran. Tightness on _ both 
sacked and bulk was reported, with 
considerable quantities moving into 


the central states area. Interest in 
shorts was not so plentiful and there 
was a possibility that could 
slip below the current which 
would make_ shorts than 
bran 

Bulk middlings buyers 
particularly active Nov. 23, but this 
was seen generally as a “Monday 
situation in which buyers were wait- 
ing to which way the market 
would £o 

Quotations 


values 
level 
cheaper 


were not 


see 


Nov. 23, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Bran $34.50@ 35.25. shorts 
$36 @ 36.75, sacked: bran $31.50 @ 
shorts $33 4 33.75, middlings $33 

bulk 
Worth: Demand for 
to good last week 
the week were 
absorbed, and while sufficient at the 
week end, were not pressing on the 
market. Quo‘ations Nov. 20, burlaps 
Bran $45, gray shorts $45, bulk mid- 
dlings $43, delivered Texas common 
points; 50¢ lower on bran, $2 to $2.50 
lower on shorts and unchanged to $1 
down on m.ddlings compared with 
the previous week 

Chicago: The past week was char- 
icterized by a general broadening 
of buyer interest in wheat millfeeds 
Accordingly, prices reversed the pre- 





millfeed 
Heavy ol 
well 


Ft. 
Was fal 
ferings early in 


vious week’s trend and started up- 

ward. Part of the recovery was 

brought about by near-record low 
(Turn ¢t MILLFEED 
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Prediction of Lighter Exports 
Tends to Soften Wheat Futures 


HEAT futures showed marked 
Wr cao toward softness in 
the seven-day period ending Nov. 23 
mainly the outcome of several factors 
which have been building bearish 
pressure at home and in the world 
markets. At the top of the list was 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
pessimistic report that competition 
from other wheat exporters with sur 
pluses would cut into US. workings 
in the current yea) 

Closing prices of it futures 
Nov 23 were Chic: Decembet! 
$1.97%% @1.98, March 2% M 
$1.99%, July $1.82, Septembe 
$1.84%% @%: Kansas City December 
$1.99%s, March $2.02%4 ; Minneapolis 
December $2.155s, May $2.12%., July 
$2.08% 

Along with the gloomy USDA pr 
diction of a cut in crop year exports 
there was a noticeable lack of cur- 
rent buying in all areas except the 
Pacific Coast. India lifted 672 000 bu 
hard winters and requested offers on 
21,000 tons, constituting the bulk of 
Brazil 

hard 

little 
which 
iarket 


business from interior sources 
asked offers on 3,730,000 bu 
wheat at midweek, but with 
bolstering effect on 
continued to slip at t! 


centers 


futures 


Additionally, there was pre-holiday 
weakness in other grains, includin 
the whole range of feed 
flax, which tended to discouras 
ing generally 

Adding to the bearishness was the 
private report last week that wheat 
and flour clearances since the start 
of the crop year have been laggin 
the previous year by approximately 8 
million bushels 

Spring Premiums Soften 
receipts at Minneay 
a sharp ul 


softened the 


Steady “ 
week, climaxed by 
arrivals Nov. 23 
cash wheat structure at Minne 

Mills appeared to have 

wheat for current needs, and with the 
holiday season approaching for both 
the wheat and flour trades, there was 
taking hold of 


a 
sul 


a general sluggishness 
trading 

Another key factor 
the imminent closing of 


ippe ired to be 


lake naviga- 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WIN NIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Nov. 23 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15',¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above 
adjustments apply on flour sold and 
shipped from Canada to destinations 
designated with bills of lading dated 
prior to 1959 opening of Lakehead 
navigation. On shipments of flour 
from mills with bills of lading dated 
on or after opening of navigation, 
reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 2¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1',¢ bu., Bay Port area 
l¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 
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uuch ordinary 
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wheat at 

en Nov. 16 and 
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ous We iverage 

the hard 
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1 dark 
No. 1 northern 
through 12 protein 
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ys Statistical Service Provided 
. Continuously for Readers of 
24 

== The Northwestern Miller 


for More than Half a Century 


Current 
Flour 


Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


3uctio n pr pal manufactur 
of produ 
percentages 


with relationship 


> exrpressec 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


week 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


y week 


Representative Mills 


y week 


Outside of Kansas 
City (including Wichita ond Solina) 


sreas by mills reporting currently to The North 
spacity and to the total! estimated output of a! 


9-26 
1956 
727,632 
353,80! 
576,887 
$05,020 
317,059 


3,480,399 
75 


Crop year flour production 
July | to——— 
v. 22 Nov. 23 
959 1958 
36,247 15,166,629 
30,312,142 29,568 566 
681 963 11,513,108 
2,904,199 1,663,557 
9,597,184 8.676.157 


N 


76,808,017 


271,602 120 
952,903 92 
103 
99 


BUFFALO 
jay week Flour % 
spacity 


r 
output pacity 
524,708 101 
$22 549,125 105 
493,50 $66,157 1s 
475.0 504,983 104 

113 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Yhio. Michigan, Wisconsin 
wth Carolina, Tennessee 
1 eastern Missour 
5-day week Flour %~ ca 
output pacity 
634,578 99 
643,750 *673,78) 105 
643,750 614,486 95 
570,250 453,985 77 
9! 
87 


spacity 
643,750 


PACIFIC COAST 
pal Mills the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ca 
pacity output pacity 
466 500 514,305 110 
466 500 "534 669 115 
466 500 546,334 117 
315,000 284 510 88 





98 
Pacific Loadinges Light 
rt | nes were 


Northwe 


agreement 


siness 


last week due to congestion 
it terminals 

than it 

a slowdown of 
did not buy 
lagging flour 


faster 


Dividend Declared 


NEW YORK The board of direc 

f Continental Baking Co. has 

he regular quarterly divi 

jo¢ share on the outstanding 

n stock payable Dec. 22, 1959 

shareholders of record at the close 

business Dec. 4 

The directors also declared the 

gular quarterly dividend of $1.37'2 

per share on the $5.50 dividends 

cumulative preferred stock, payable 

Jan. 1, 1960, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business Dec. 4 
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during its 
fourth annual convention at Miles City, elected George Skarda, Denton, presi- 
dent, succeeding Ivan Dahlman, Forsyth. Mel Blackford, Lewistown, was 
elected vice president, and Larry Erpelding, Forsyth, was reelected secretary- 


New President. The Montana Grain Growers Assn., 


treasurer 


Expansion. Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul, is en- 
larging its barley marketing operations under J. P. Sheridan, head of the 
department for 22 years. William L. Sauter, assistant manager of the Sioux 
City has been brought to headquarters to work with Dale Adams in 
the receiving end of the department. Ralston Welch has been pro- 
moted to assistant merchandiser, under Mr. Sheridan. Announcement of the 
promotions was made by M. W. Thatcher, general manager, as part of an over- 
all program of expanding and strengthening the grain marketing and mer- 


office, 
barley 


chandising division. 

Wheat Growers. The new president of the Grant County Wheat 
Growers Assn., Hartline, Wash., is Donald Hilton. Archie Zickler, Marlin, is 
president; Richard Edwards, Hartline, second vice president; John 
reelected as secretary-treasurer; Darrel Mordhort, Wilson 
three years 


first 
A. Timm 
Creek, was elected trustee for 


vice 
was 


Chicago Visitors, Visitors to the Wheat Flour Institute offices 
in Chicago recently were Ralph G. Peterson, secretary, National Restaurant 
and Robert Green, secretary of the National Macaroni Manufacturers 
and a director of the National Macaroni Institute, Palatine, III. 


Assn., 


Assn 


At Food Conferenee., The executive director of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Howard Lampman, attended the meeting of the National 
Food Conference planning committee in Chicago 


MNF Callers. Visitors at the Chicago offices of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation were Robert V. Harris, president, Harris Milling Co., 
so, Mich., and the following from Minneapolis: John T. Lynch, family flour 
sales manager, International Milling Co.; Charles E. Joyce, claim department, 
the Pillsbury Co.; Robert R. Heer, legal staff, General Mills, Inc., and A. M. 
transportation department traffic General Mills 


Owos- 


Thomas, manager, 





| KAN KIA FAN \ 
FOODS 


RECIPE BOOK—Betty Crocker’s “Frankly Fancy Foods” recipe book, a new 
booklet 
appearance comes at a time when homemakers are taking a great interest in 
To obtain a free copy of the booklet, the 
of Gold 
Medal Flour, Details of the offer are prominently flagged on the sacks. Intro- 
duced at the peak of the 
Betty Crocker Picture Cookbook format 
New and unusual food ideas on entertaining, menu and party planning are 
Eight sections and 102 
facets from appetizers to main dishes through desserts and breads. 


on specialty foods, has been announced by General Mills, Inc. Its 


specialty and fancy food cookery. 
consumer mails in the certificate from any special “holiday” sack 
baking season, Frankly Fancy Foods follows the 
and can easily be inserted into it. 


contained in the book’s 28 pages. recipes cover all 





\PKINS, MINN.—C. F. Pierson, 

aa nt of Superior Separator Co., 

has announced three major executive 

advancements in the Superior Co., the 

division of Superior Separator Co. 

that manufactures grain-feed-seed 
processing equipment. 

H. A. Pyzdrowski is the new head 
of this division. He will serve in a 
broad area of responsibility. As gen- 
eral manager of the Superior Co., he 
will be responsible for the production 
and marketing of Superior’s complete 
line of grain, feed, and seed process- 
ing equipment. At the same time, he 
will also spearhead the engineering 
group that is charged with the de- 
velopment of new products at Su- 
perior 

The other appointments were T. E. 
(Tom) Hartman as manager of ter- 
minal sales who will work out of the 
Hopkins headquarters office calling 
on main line operators, and Joe Mar- 
uska who has the assignment of sales 
supervisor of the spring wheat area. 
Mr. Maruska will be at the Hopkins 
office as inside expediter. 

Mr. Pyzdrowski was formerly the 
owner of Central Oregon Iron Works, 
Bend, Ore., which has now become a 
subsidiary of Superior Separator Co. 
under the name of Superior Ore'Co. 
Superior Ore’Co. will make the Su- 
perior bulk feed units and will be the 
distributor for Superior grain-feed- 
seed processing equipment on _ the 
West Coast. Mr. Pyzdrowski is a 
graduate of Carnegie Tech, Pitts- 
burgh. His specialty is product de- 
velopment and he is the author of 
several published papers and the hold- 
er of design patents. He is a member 
of the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents and the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Tom Hartman was formerly man- 
ager of the buying department of the 
Minneapolis Ralston Purina plant 
where he did the purchasing of grain 
and ingredients for a_ substantial 
number of plants in the Ralston Pur- 
ina chain. His experience with grain 
and ingredient values plus the knowl- 
feed and seed process- 
puts him in a position 


edge of grain, 
ing methods, 


to talk facts to operators in these 
industries. Mr. Hartman attended 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., and 


is a graduate of Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. He is an associate 
member of GEAPS, district No. 4 
Association of Operative Millers and 
the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn 

Joe Maruska is the inside expediter 
and knows the status and condition 
of all orders going through the plant, 
especially from the spring wheat area. 
He has come up through various man- 








Henry W. Allhoff, Sr., 
Retired Grain Man, 
Dies at 76 


ST. LOUIS—Henry W. Allhoff, Sr., 
died at St. John’s Hospital here Nov 
22. He was 76 

Until his retirement in 1948, Mr 
Allhoff was a vice president of All- 
hoff Bros., Inc., grain dealing firm. 
He had been a member of the St 
Louis Merchants Exchange since 1915. 


In 1935 Mr. Allhoff took over the 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo 
and became president, running the 


the name of Pacific M'1!'- 
retained his interest in 
the St. Louis firm, however 

Among survivors is Joe Allhoff, 
B&E Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., a 
son. 


mill under 
ing Co. He 
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rN Supe Advances Three Executives 


ufacturing divisions of the organiza- 
tion from control clerk to production 
planning supervisor and has a know] 
edge of parts, prices and availability 
As sales supervisor of the spring 
wheat area, he will handle contracts 
North Dakota, South D 

Minnesota and eastern Mon 


covering 
kota, 
tana. 


H. A. Pyzdrowski 





Tom E. Hartman 





Joe Maruska 





You have an outer space 
problem, too... 
THIS outer space 


It determines how you succeed in the daily 


“Battle of the Food Store Shelves.” 


Millers all over the country have found Bemis Becote 
Paper with Bemis fine multicolor printing their 
most successful weapon. Bemis flour and 


meal bag sales prove it. 


{Socus 


408 Pine Street 
St. Louis 2 
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‘Farm Program’ Now Misnomer 





Two-Pronged Approach to the F rm Problem 


By JOHN H. MacMILLAN, J 


IRTUALLY everyone in the U.S 

teday, regardless of political 
party, economic bias or personal 
claim to liberalism or conservatism, 
has come to refer to our 30-year-old 
program cf high-level crop supports, 
and the consequence of such sup- 
ports, not as the “farm plan,” but as 
the “farm problem.” 

This choice of phrasing suggests 
immediately the regard in which the 
crop support program is held by most 
of our people. They recegnize it to 
be a program that simply has not 
worked; a medicine that has _ not 
cured; a failure. With this popular 
finding I heartily agree 

The phrases “farm problem” and 
“farm plan” suggest more than just 


OBI III IIS 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. MacMil- 
lan is chairman of the board of Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis. His address 
was presented Nov. 20 before a 
meeting of the First Bank Stock 
Corp. 


OPA BPD DDD PPI 


the failure of high crop supports 
They also suggest a reason for the 
failure. They would indicate to a cas- 
ual listener that the farm prceblem 
is a single problem that should be 
amenable to solution by single plan 
In fact, however, it is two separate 
and distinct problems, one of them 
economic, and solvable only in the 
manner classic to economic function- 
ing, and the other human, approach- 
able only in human and social terms 

Confusing the two has led to a 
popular analysis that would define 
the farm problem as “too ‘much’ pro- 
duction, at too ‘low’ a price.” Yet 
this, as a moment's reflection will 
tell us, is a paradox. I have a ball 
point pen. It cost 15¢ at my neigh- 
borhood drug store. Tens of millions 
of pens like it were produced last 
year and from one to a dozen were 
sold to virtually every person of 
scribbling age in the country. Others 
almost identical are in the pockets 


AOA RAAT 


The failure of the crop supr rogram suggests the two- 
fold nature of the farm problem the first is economic, and 
solvable only in the manner cle to economic functioning, 
and (2) the other problem is an, approachable only in 
human and social terms . . . 


of people, rich and poor, from Thai- help American farmers, but 
land to Tanganyiki to Tibet to do so, I don't believe any- 
This is so, not primarily because so iid now propose abandoning 
many pens were produced, “but be- t nd telling them to “go it 
cause each of them sold for 15¢.” 
If they had sold for $15, a dozen spending to assist these peo- 
would have constituted a surplus, and eir goals is certainly in ordet 


such all-out production as we have Sut such spending, to accomplish its John H. MacMillan, Jr. 
today would have required the build- 





ing of elevators and warehouses in 
which to store them. If they had sold 


for $15, a labor force of one man ‘ 

es tite Eee a aa : ur brands have become identified with quality the id . 
working in his spare time at home Extensive experience with top-qual weeks Som Montane Idaho “Washington 
would have been enough to fill all real , oe Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast meons flours 
requirements. But they sell for 15¢ of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


so millions are produced and pur- . ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


chased and goodness-knows-how-many eo FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A 
people are employed and sustained Domestic and Supert Millers — 
thereby r CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 


Same Situation 82 Beaver Street, New York City 
Exactly the same situation applies 

to our present great surpluses of grain 

and other farm commodities. The eco- 

nomic problem is not one of too much 

production and too low a price, but of 

prices so high as to result in unmar- 

ketable quantities of wheat, corn, 

cotton, et cetera 








If prices were not prohibitively 
high, but instead were at levels con- 
sistent with present-day costs of effi- 
cient farm production, our surpluses 








would disappear overnight on ex- 
panded markets throughout the 
world, and our problem would become EF ‘ ] B k Fl 

one of needing more production to A xX Cc e p t l O n a a e r y O u r S 
supply the needs, not less 


The human problem—that is, the NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


problem of too many people laboring 


ee THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


in part solve itself if full production om os "e 
and consumption were brought about ABILENE, KANSAS 
in agriculture through realistic pric- Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 


ing. But after 30 years of “pretend- 
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purpose, must reach the people who 
need it rather than being used to in- 
flate and distort the true value of 
bushels or bales of produce. If it does 
reach these people—and it can—the 
job will prove to require far less 
public money than present farm costs 
might lead one to expect. And the “re- 
turn on the investment” would not be 
embarrassing, white-elephantine piles 
of produce, but more gratified and 
gratifying human beings. 

You gentlemen, as officers and ex- 
ecutives of a major group of banks 
located throughout the Northwest, 
and myself, as chairman of a firm 
engaged in the handling, processing 
and sale of farm products, are as 
vitally concerned with finding solu- 
tions to the two agricultural problems 
as is the farmer himself. 

Certainly a very large percentage 
of your present business and future 
expectations are based on the pros- 
perity or lack of prosperity of the 
farm economy and on the profitable 
occupation of the people who live in 
your various communities. At present 
you see a number of efficient farms 
and farmers operating in areas sur- 
rounding you, but with large tracts of 
their usable land standing idle, and 
with large portions of their present 
production moving, not into mills or 
processing plants in your towns, but 
instead into government storage. You 
see some farmers placing whole farms 
into soil bank retirement, and them- 
moving South to seek their 
retirement. You see countless 
poor and small farmers, unable to 
take part in the community’s busi- 
ness, or in your bank’s business, be- 
cause they have not enough land or 
enough training to buy or make effec- 
tive use of the high-speed machinery, 
fertilizers, seeds and other adjuncts 
essential to efficient production 
You your towns feed mills 


selves 
own 


see in 
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garages, grocery stores, truck and 
tractor agencies and hundreds of 
other businesses that at best are ex- 
panding only slowly, and that in al! 
too many cases are failing to expand 
or are going under. You know that 
healthy towns and a healthy country- 
side must have full employment of its 
people and full production of goods 
and services that in turn are being 
fully consumed. You know that no 
such situation exists today. 

You, no less than the farmer, are 
saddled with both the economic and 
the social aspects of the farm prob- 
lem. 


Economic Problem 

To return to the purely economic 
problem, a desirable and workable 
agricultural situation must first call 
into question the whole concept of 
crop price supports. Such supports, 
originally intended to provide an em- 
ergency cushion for farmers at times 
of sudden and drastic price declines, 
have long since failed to serve that 
laudatory function. 

Instead, especially for producers of 
corn, wheat, cotton and our other 
major surplus items, they have not 
been “supports” at all, but have func- 
tioned instead as artificial markets. 
Most farmers recognize that support 
prices are unreal prices, but they also 
recognize money legally received from 
the government as being every bit as 
good as that received from a legiti- 
mate consumer. They have no reason- 
able alternative but to produce to 
their utmost, despite their own under- 
standing that some if not all their 
production will be added to surplus 
stockpiles and paid for from the pub- 
lic treasury. 

To be sure, both taxpayers and con 
sumers have complained bitterly at 
the constantly greater demands made 
on their purses with each succeeding 
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year. They have observed that the 
more they spend to “solve” the sur- 
plus problem, the greater the surplus 
erows. They have also noticed that 
legislative efforts to resolve the dilem- 
ma-—such efforts, for example, as 
acreage controls, production quotas, 
soil banks and soil conservation pro- 
have failed entirely to ac- 
complish their primary goal. 

For efficient farmers, by intensively 
cultivating their restricted acreages, 
have been able to boost their total 
production higher than ever. Efficient 
operators, by placing their least fer- 
tile acres in the soil bank, have re- 
ceived from taxpayers the financial 
backing needed to buy fertilizers, im- 
proved seeds, high speed machinery 
and other aids to production. 

But efficient or not, they have re- 
ceived what amounts to a_ simple 
hand-out for doing absolutely nothing 


grams 


No Serious Move 
Most of our legislators—-confusing 
like the rest of us the economic prob- 


lem with the social—have made no 
serious move to get out from under 
price supports, or to support that 


precious few in government who do 
advocate their end. Yet the feasibility 
of changing from a supported to a 
competitive agriculture is shown by 
the fact that the so-called basic farm 
corn, wheat, cotton, peanuts, 
rice and tobacco while totaling 
only one-fourth of the over-all output 
of our farms, result in our largest sur- 
pluses and account for the bulk of our 
price support payments. 


crops 


Other, less-fully supported crops 
specifically eggs, flaxseed, wool, milk 
and the feed grains—account for an 
additional one-fourth and cost com- 
paratively little to support. The re- 
maining one-half of farm marketings, 
among them such large-volume items 
as meats, vegetables and fruits, are 
raised entirely without subsidy and 
are successfully sold, year in and year 
out, in the competitive free market. 

In the face of this evidence, and in 
the face also of the staggering budget 
required each year to maintain crop 
price supports, it is amazing that we 
have not forced ourselves to a more 
clear analysis of what we are doing. 
Instead we have accepted a picture of 
agriculture described wholly in terms 
of “averages."’ We have taken a lazy 
approach to knowledge, and have em- 
erged with a typical lazy man’s lack 
of understanding. 

We are told, for example, that the 
average farmer does not receive his 
rightful share of our national income 
We are told that the things he must 
buy cost proportionately much, 
and the goods he has to bring 
proportionately too little. We are told 
that the average farmer needs our 
help, and have been under the im- 
pression that he was receiving it 

But is there such a thing as an av- 
erage farmer? 

Certainly the range of economic 
and social difference in agriculture is 
in any other segment of 
Certainly we should be able 
to describe a farm population of some 
20 million persons in some more 
meaningful way than by averages 

Clearly distinguishable at the top 
of the heap are our major commer- 


too 


sell 


as great as 


society 
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MUCH LESS WHEAT 
PUT UNDER SUPPORT 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Sub- 
stantially less wheat is going under 
price support this year than last, ac- 
cording to the latest monthly report 
of national price support activities 
received at the Kansas Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation office. 
Through the end of September, a 
nationwide total of 234.7 million 
bushels of wheat had been placed un- 
der price support loans and purchase 
agreements. This compared with 382 
million bushels under support at the 
same time a year ago. However, the 
amount under support this year is 
running higher than two years ago. 
Of other grains which normally move 
under support most heavily in the 
late summer and fall, barley, flax- 
seed, oats, rye, dry beans, and grain 
sorghums had been put under in 
smaller amounts through September 
this year than last. Early corn and 
soybean activity showed some in 
crease over a year ago. 





cial farmers, a small but powerful 
group, and by every standard made 
up of prosperous and successful busi- 
nessmen-farmers. Although they con- 
stitute only 27% of total farm num- 
bers, they account for 78.7% of all 
product This “big farmer” 
group receives “at least’ 78.7°° of 
crop price benefits, for only ‘“market- 


sales. 


able” commodities are eligible for 
government support. They also re- 
ceive, because of the size and _ busi- 


nesslike efficiency of their farming 
operations, by far the larger share of 
tax money paid for compliance with 
acreage allotments and soil bank o1 
soil conservation programs 

The most recent agricultural re- 
ports of the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
show annual sales per farm—a figure 
that does not include production con- 
trol payments—totaling from $5,000 
to $10,000 a year for 55% of our 
major commercial farms. They show 
35% of the major commercials re- 
ceiving from $10,000 to $25 000 an 
nually, and 10% receiving more than 
$25,000. The census does not report 
peak incomes of this $25,000-or-ove1 
group, but I don’t believe we can 
doubt that some are very high indeed 


The major commercials, operating 
some 1,300,000 farms, are our na- 
tion’s most efficient producers. Theil 


farms are classified as almost entire- 
ly family-owned and operated. Their 
operations are highly mechanized; 
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their investment in equipment and 
land is of big business dimensions; 
their output of grains and other pro- 
ducts supplies virtually all our do- 
mestic consumer requirements § as 
well as most of our export demands, 
and all but the smallest fraction of 
our surplus stockpile. 

Just as clearly distinguishable as 
the “majors”, but at the bottom of 
agriculture’s heap rather than at the 
top, is that large farm category cur- 
rently described by the census as 
“rural residents and small or part- 
time farmers.’’ Most of these people 
are both poverty stricken as individ- 
uals and deplorably unsuccessful as 
producers. They are, according to 
census figures and to government so- 
cial in acute need of higher 
standards of living and broadened 
economic opportunities. These people, 
more than half of whom are called 
“economically marginal” by rural so- 
ciologists, represent 56% of our farm 
population, yet account for only 7.1% 
of total farm sales 

This small fraction of total produc- 
tion, the market output of 1,226,000 
farms, can at best bring the farmers 
concerned 7.1% of our annual outlay 
crop price supports, and in fact 
brings them considerably less. Their 
small harvests are seldom worth the 
red tape involved in obtaining a gov- 
ernment loan, arranging for 
and so forth. The annual 
farmers in this group, again accord- 
ing to the census, ranged from a 
peak of $2,500 downward literally to 
zero 


Third Group 


surveys, 


for 


storage, 
sales of 


A third important farm group, 
smaller than either of the others and 
situated economically between them, 
might be called the small commer- 
cials. These people operate some 
$12,000 farms, or 17% of the total, 
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and on them produce 12.1% of all 
agricultural sales. Their incomes 
range from $2,500 to $5,000 a year. 
Their farming operations are both 
medium in size and medium in ef- 
ficiency. They receive, obviously, no 
more than 12.1% of price support 
payments and are able to participate 
in production control plans only to a 
very limited extent. Among them ap- 
pear to be two main developments, 
with one segment tending to become 
larger and more highly mechanized 
in order to join the major commercial 
group, and another tending either to 
dispose of its holdings and go to other 
kinds of work or to slide downward 
on the economic scale to the marginal 
category. 

These groups, then, are our na- 
tion’s farmers. They are the recipi- 
ents, but in proportions exactly op- 
posite to their need, of our farm 
subsidy dollars. The fault for this is 
our own. By allowing ourselves to 
accept a set of averages in lieu of a 
true picture of agriculture, by lump- 
ing together the poor but large mar- 
ginal group and the small but suc- 
cessful group of major commercials, 
we have hoodwinked ourselves into 
accepting a farm plan that brings 
undue returns to the prosperous and 
virtually no return whatever to the 
poor, 

Even geography is ignored in the 
workings of the crop support pro- 
gram. We all know, for example, that 
there is no surplus even today of the 
high quality spring wheat raised in 
these northern states. But for pur- 
poses of the program, spring wheat 
and southwestern winter wheat are 
all lumped together as one, and are 
declared in equal surplus. 

It is interesting to note that a 
similar, though not exactly parallel, 
example of fuzzy analysis has now 
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been spotted and eliminated by the 
government's census bureau in prep- 
aration for its 1960 nose count. 

In the past any person was counted 
as a farmer if he lived on three-or- 
more acres of land and if he raised 

whether for sale or not—$150-or- 
more worth of produce. In conse- 
quence, city-employed businessmen 
who commuted from country resi- 
dences and who happened to raise a 
fair sized garden for their pleasure 
and personal use found themselves 
counted as farmers. Also rural folk, 
who live on a fragment of farm but 
who gain their real livelihood from 
town or industrial jobs, continued to 
be counted. Retired people, pension- 


ers and a dozen other categories 
were, in the same way, called farm- 
ers and their numbers included in 


the average farm picture. 


Census Estimate 

The census bureau estimates that 
this one clarification of thinking, and 
of researching, will result in the drop- 
ping from 1960 farm totals of some 
500,000 farm units. Another 100,000 
units are expected to have fallen 
away due to the ever-continuing trend 
toward larger and fewer farms. This 
will leave a grand total for all of 
agriculture of roughly 4 million 
“farms” rather than the earlier esti- 
mates of 4.6 million, and will have 
reduced the statistical population on 


farms by more than 4 million per 
sons 
We encounter the misleading use 


of averages not only when we exam- 
ine farm population and income fig- 
ures, but also when we look at figures 
on production and yield. 

By combining the _ inordinately 
small output of poor farmers on im- 
poverished land with the enormous 
and efficient production of our com- 
mercials, we arrive, for example, at 
a national average yield for corn of 
52 bu. an acre. Yet the average in 
California is 75 bu. and our top com- 
mercial producers in the central 
states are today making 100 bu. an 
acre commonplace, with many turn- 
ing in 120 bu. to 150 bu. Similar 
mixing of the fat with the lean shows 
national average wheat production to 
be 27 bu. an acre. Yet many com- 
mercial farmers are producing from 
60 bu. to 70 bu. in major wheat grow 
ing areas. 

At the same time, average produc- 
tivity of farm workers, a lumping to- 
gether of the highly productive and 
the wholly unproductive to produce 
one of the most understated averages 


of all, has grown more since 1950 
than in the previous 120 years 
In 1820, an average farm worker 


produced enough to serve the needs 
of 4.1 persons; by 1940 this figure had 


risen to 10.8 persons, and it had 
climbed to 20.8 persons by 1956. If 
the average worker is serving 208 


people, the efficient and well-equipped 
worker—-about whom no such figures 
exist is certainiy serving upward of 
100 


Conclusion Drawn 

What we conclude, after ex 
amining the averaging of 
highs and lows in these various situa- 


must 


closely 


tions? Obviously, the bulk of our 
farm production is not in the hands 
of the “average” farmer but in those 
of the major commercials 


Obviously, also. commercial produc- 
tion is far more efficient and involves 
far lower per-unit costs than average 
figures would indicate. Wheat, which 
is supported at roughly $1.77 bu., is 
being raised in the great southwest- 


ern farm areas at costs as little as 
one-third of the support price. In 
1958, Nebraska grew wheat for a 


Statewide average cost of 79¢ bu., ac- 
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Earl C. Peterson 


PLANT MANAGER—Earl C. Peter- 
son recently assumed duties as man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Co. Buffalo 
plant. He succeeds Harry W. Eiken- 
berry, who has left the company. Mr. 
Peterson, 52, who has been with Pills- 
bury since 1928, comes to Buffalo 
from Springfield, IIL, where he was 
manager of production and engineer- 
ing. He has been in Springfield since 
1934, except for a 15-month assign- 
ment to the Minneapolis plant in 
1949-50, as assistant flour production 
manager. Mr. Peterson has been in 
both quality-control and production 
work. 





cording to official U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and Extension Service 
estimates 

I personally 
farmers who are 


large-scale 


for 60¢ 


know of 
growing it 


bu. and even less. These production 
costs, as low as they are, will get 
still lower, for farm technology pro- 
ceeds at an unslackening rate 

So far, I have listed some of the 
reasons for the complete unwork- 


ability of the crop support technique 
I have also indicated that a realistic 
setting for supported crops, based on 
efficient production costs and values 
in growing markets, would be con- 
siderably below today’s inflated levels 
But I have limited my remarks en- 
tirely to the economic problem, with- 
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out discussing the human values in- 
volved. What would happen to the 
farmer, you will ask, if price supports 
are either removed entirely or low- 
ered from incentive levels to levels no 
more than protective? 

The question, if it is to have mean- 
ing, must apply to real farmers and 
not to those fallacious “average” 
farmers we have contended ourselves 
with for so long 

First of all, the large 
group of our farmers would “not” be 
injured by an end to crop supports, 
any more than they have been helped 
by their 30-year continuance. One 
might, in a discussion of farm sur- 
pluses alone, choose to ignore this 
group entirely, for they produce al- 
most nothing for the stockpile. But 
it would be unwise, as well as unjust 
to do so, for they provide most of 
the argument for the continuance of 
supports 

Not 


marginal 


their production 
make up the from which mis- 
leading averages are derived, but 
their departure in large numbers from 
the countryside is used as proof of 
the downfall of the family farm 

If their situation is not improved 
they will continue to be used by polli- 
ticians and farm groups as justifica- 
tion for continued high supports. If 
their condition “is” improved, we will 
have done the entire nation a service 
by providing additions to total in- 
come, new sources of capable man 
power, and new and mar- 
kets for the sale of consumer goods 

For the past three-and-a-half years 
one government program has been 
making tentative steps toward such 
improvement. Called the Rural De- 
velopment Program, it would encour- 
age self help in underdeveloped areas 


does 
lows 


only 


vigorous 
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to improve farming methods, intro- 
duce economical farm crops, encour- 
age consolidation of small units to 
create larger ones, and im- 
portant but least emphasized of all 
cause town and country cooperation 
in setting up or attracting local in- 
dustry to provide farmers with full 
or part-time while living at 
home 


Pilot Operation 

Unfortunately, the program is still 
a pilot operation. Its budget last yea! 
amounted to only $640,000. It has 
been organized in only 100 counties 
spotted here and there among 30 
states. It continues to be one of the 
President's requested programs fo! 
expansion, but so far it has been giv- 
en very little support by the Con- 


gress 


most 


jobs 


I believe it “politically” essential 
that this program be greatly stepped 
up, and I believe it “economically’ 
essential that its emphasis be shifted 
to creation of industry, with 
farming encouraged only where there 
attaining commercial 


local 


is promise ol 
levels 
And, most important, I believe jobs 
should “not” be created by direct 
government expenditure, but only by 
encouraged or induced free enter- 
activity. To extent, the 
industry by organized 
bring results, 
persons as yourselves 


prise some 
attraction of 
local effort will 
cially if such 
take active and creative roles 

This approach alone might 
have solved the problem long ago had 
not 30 years of government program- 
ming so greatly hindered natural de- 
velopment of the rural economy. But 
if 30 years’ induced time lag is to be 
overcome in a reasonable time, it 
would seem that some degree of gov 
ernment encouragement would be in 
order 

The movement of industrial and 
service enterprises to the countryside 
undertaken and 
value to 
the so- 


espe- 


well 


if such were to be 
encouraged, would also be of 
the middle group of farmers 
called small commercials. As I 
mentioned, some of these people, by 
trying to work under-sized and un 
der-mechanized farms, are _ sliding 
downward toward the marginal group 
and could be greatly bolstered by the 
availability of nearby Many to- 
day are staying with their farms sim- 
there are no palatable 
but they per- 


have 


jobs 


ply because 


alternatives should be 
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this situation is beyond doubt, for 
today, when mechanization so largely 
the differences in 
between this and 
our commercial 
most efficient in 


compensates for 
farn scales 
foreign 
production is 
the world 


Thus, our 


ware 
countries 
the 
farmers could not only 
acquire a larger share of “present” 
world markets, they could also offer 
products at prices that would create 
markets 
read of the extraordin 
world 


great new 
We have all 

ary expansion 

populations in 


predicted for 
the next 10-20 
his process is already taking place 
not only in the industrialized West 
but throughout the Orient, in mt 

of Africa and in populatio 
areas of South America. These poople 
are in acute need of lower 
stuffs, and at competitive prices 
our grains and oil and meal 
presently 
replace 
desirable 


years 


major 
cost tood 
they 
will buy 
not only to fill 
needs, but 
foodstuffs 


natives, to increase 
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There is something comfortable about bak- 


POLAR 
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ing 
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The faithful 


top quality of POLAR BEAR is like an 
old friend who is most appreciated in time 


of need. 
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LAKE SHIP CARRIES 
RECORD CANADIAN 
OATS CARGO 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—The Can- 
ada Steamship Lines laker, T. R. Mc- 
Lagan, cleared from the lakehead 
recently with a record cargo of Ca- 
nadian oats for discharge at St. 
Lawrence ports. Part of the 1,073,850 
bu. cargo was going into domestic 
channels. According to statisticians, 
the cargo represents the net produc- 
tion of approximately 31,000 acres in 
western Canada, It would take rough- 
ly 2,200 (500 bu.) truckloads to de- 
liver this quantity of oats to 15 aver- 
age sized country elevators required 
to store it. The railways would have 
to provide 376 of their large sized 
boxears in eight huge trainloads 
stretching roughly three miles to 
carry the grain to the lakehead. It 
would occupy roughly one-third of 
the space in an average terminal ele- 
vator and take nearly eight days to 
unload. 





tion of grain in cereal form, and to 
initiate and expand meat production 

There has been ample proof that 
changes in dietary preferences can 
ind will take place among foreign 
populations. In India, where rice is 
historically the basic food, low prices 
some years ago in grain sorghums 
caused that grain to increase in pop- 
ularity and to be imported in quan 
tity from the U.S 

Then, as sorghum supplies in this 
country became short, Indian import 
ers were induced to try wheat. Today 
the taste for wheat is so well en 
trenched that sorghum producers are 


unable to regain more than a frac 
tion of their old market. In a similiar 
way Japan, also historically a _ rice 
consumer, is now importing consid- 
erable quantities of wheat and bar 


ley, and would import infinitely more 
at favorable prices. In this regard 
the soybean industry, with its vari- 
stimulate sales of 
overseas, is doing an 


ous programs to 
its products 
outstanding job 


The markets are there and waiting 


Our present need is only for reduc- 
tion in supports and for a gradual 
lowering, to levels consistent with 
production costs, of free market 
prices 

I repeat my earlier question: What, 
then, would be the effect on farm 
ers ? 


I trust my summary has indicated 
that our major commercial farmers 
like the marginal group and the small 
commercials, would be helped far 
more than hurt by a gradual end to 
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price supports and a realistic lower- 
ing of free market prices. 

To be sure, farm bloc politicians 
and some farm groups would object 
strenuously. But at the same time, 
many other farm groups, and a large 
percentage of the farmers themselves, 
would applaud the change and wel- 
come a return to free and independ- 
ent production. For as efficient pro- 
ducers, endeavoring to keep net prof- 
its high despite lower profit margins, 
they would be able once again to 
utilize all of their tillable land, to 
their total production, and to 
lower their per unit costs still further 
They would make use of every cost- 


boost 
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production technique present- freeze agriculture for three decades 


saving 

ly available, and would seek more that have prevented its adaptation to 

vigorously than ever newer and bet- world food needs, that have fore- 

ter techniques. stalled the improvement of its human 
Meanwhile, however, though mem- beings. 

bers of our consuming and taxpaying It is a strange twist that those 


public are showing increasing distress politicians who advocate such a hold 
at the size of farm program costs ing onto the past should call them 
neither they nor a sufficient number _ selves “‘liberals’’, and should attempt 


to label as “reactionary”’ those who 
would let proceed. “They 
are the reactionaries. They are the 
advocates of the obsolete, the antique 
the out-dated. They are the defender 
of the status quo 

Yet sooner or later, if incentive 
crop supports and their resulting sur- 


of their representatives have taken 
conclusive steps to end them. On the 
contrary, many politicians and farm 
groups are continuing to eall for 
parity for crops instead of for people 
They ask more crop supports, more 
land retirement premiums, more of 
all the things that have tended to 


progress 









































How Leroy 


e 2 


Grollon 


Olson helps 
make Commander Larabee 


lo Buy fore 





a 
wwe 


Leroy Olson is an enthusiast about machines, guns, and 
quality. Show him a good gun or a fine new machine and 


his brown eyes gleam. 


Normally a quiet guy, Leroy will argue fishing or hunting 
at the drop of a hat. Whether it’s duck hunting at Lake 
Contrary—a bare 10 minute drive from work—or a 1500 
mile fishing trek to Canada, Leroy’s pulse beats in tempo 
with the mallard’s flapping wings, and the slap, slap of 
waves beneath the gunwales of a fishing boat. In his 
hands the well oiled metal of his Browning 12-gauge is 
like a living thing. His guns and other things mechanical, 


he treats in a loving way. 


That’s why he likes his job as maintenance superintendent 
at Commander Larabee’s St. Joseph flour mill. After 
more than eighteen years in the plant—knowing every 
job from sweeper on up—he has cannily learned to value 
a piece of equipment only for what it will do and how well 
it will do it. Leroy’s seen innovations come and go and he 
knows that when something new moves into Commander 
Larabee’s vast complex of equipment at St. Joe, it will be 
the very best. What’s more, because it’s the very best, he 
knows he will enjoy working on it and keeping it doing 


the right kind of job. 





rr eens 


€) As a good example, here’s the 
spanking new Millerator which for Leroy operates 
as flawlessly as his favorite gun. Its two units han- 
dle more than a thousand bushels an hour, screen- 
ing out bits of anything that doesn’t rightfully 
belong in Commander Larabee quality wheat. 


OQ Even in maintenance,” says Leroy, “‘we’ve 

earned to rely on the laboratory. Its reports 
show how well we’re surpassing Commander's 
extra-high standards of quality. Thousands of 
tests at St. Joe not only insure good flour, but 
give us telltale signs of where to look for trouble 
before it starts to happen.” 
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pluses are not done away with, thei! 
the U.S. public will become 
great as to bring everyone—lab 
orers, housewives, white collar people 
literally everyone— into the streets to 
demand their end. If that should 
happen, farmers and all who associate 
with them—farmers and all who even 
‘admire”’ them—will receive a 
to their prestige and honor that will 
require years to overcome. The farm 
problem, still a political football, will 
then become non-partisan despite the 
politicians, for their people at home 
will order them to solve it and 
it immediately or go look for another of 
job 


I hope such a drastic situation does 
not I hope the more wise and 
thoughtful of our senators and repre- 
and there are a number 
of such men, in both the parties—will 
recognize and cause others to recog 
nize that the issue is too important 
to be used as an insincere device fot 
seeking headlines and votes; will un 
derstand that a continued partisan 
approach will weaken both them- 
and the nation; will that 
non-partisanship “now” on their own 
initiative, may win them the namé 
solve of statesmen rather than the name 
fraud 
In January 


cos to arise 
sO 


sentatives 


blow 


selves see 


the Congress will again 
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ur best acce pted economic 


be not only healthy but 
result of this 


and 


be a hei 
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I operation of munes 
id refineries, and full pro 
heavy ma 
other prod 
and build 
There will be 


iutos, tractors 


id a hundred 
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O wien this new aspirator,”’ says Leroy, “‘the clean- 
ing house can be kept as tidy as the flour mill. Inside 
the airtight chamber, powerful drafts of air blast 
through falling streams of premium wheat, removing 
any specks of dust and chaff. Out come kernels shining 
like a polished gunstock.”’ 


vacuum-cleaned grai 


in this type washer 


© Leroy and Packing Superintendent Dave 
Stanton double check the loading of fifty tons of 
special flour for the ovens of one of the country’s 
biggest bakers. Commander Larabee’s buying 
practices, top quality equipment and laboratory 
supervision guarantee that it’s the best flour 
available. 


Pee san 
eo. 
LL 


~- OM MAN DER 
LARRABEE 


F OMT tt DLKOnY 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANI 


the right amount of moisture for different 
wheat. “‘An important plus,” 





© rons of fresh, clear water rinse and condition the 


n. Careful settings give exactly 
kinds of 
remarks Leroy, “‘is that 
the hulls and crease dirt aren't 


allowed to mix with grain.” 


Leroy Olson knows you can 
judge a hunter only one way, 
and that’s by the bag he shows 
at the end of a day. He knows, 
too, that you can rate a machine 
only on what it will do... and 
a flour on how well it performs. 
Yes, in any field, expertness 
and care pay off. And now, he’s 
off to a weekend of hunting, 
knowing that his well-cared-for 
machines are humming smooth- 
ly, helping make Commander 
Larabee better to buy from. 
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full employment in industry and serv- 
ices and a compelling need for addi- 
tional workers 

Those presently ill-equipped farm- 
ers who wish to seek productive jobs 
yutside of agriculture will find them 
waiting. Certainly the time is right 
both for solution of the economic 
problem and absorption of its social 
products. Let us hope the opportunity 
is not passed 

May 
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American Bakeries 


Earnings Increase 
CHICAGO 


‘o reported c 
for the 40 weeks 
1959, of $8,188,183 


Bakeri 
net earn 
Oct. 3 


American 
»nsolidated 
ended 
(before 
taxes) compared with $7 
the comparable fiscal period 
Net earnings after federal 
income taxes amounted to M021 
024 in 1959 compared with $3,639,839 
in the previous 40-week period 
The « had 1,745,746 
omn outstanding at 
he current 


federal 
income 83 
30 for 


of 1958 
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those subsequently 
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mmon share 
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cash) 
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ended Oct. 3 
federal incom 
$2,117,333 com 
35,493 in 1959. Net 
taxes were $1,035 
816 compared with $1,132,217 in 1958 
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W. C. Krueger Retires 


LOUIS—William C. Krueger 
has retired from the bag department 
of the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
after more than 42 years of service 
with the firm, it announced by 
Eldred A. Cayce, purchasing vice 
president. Mr. Krueger spent most of 
the time he was with Ralston Purina 
developing and purchasing containers 
for the firm's packaging program. Re- 
placing him manager of the bag 
department is John J. Skapik 
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Outlook for World Wheat Exports 


Underlying Trends in 
World Wheat Markets | 

HEAT production has been 
We cccotes steadily since the be- 


ginning of the century, with the ex- 
ception of marked declines during the 
two world wars; in fact, it has more 
than doubled during this period. In 
the early decades, much of the in- 
crease resulted from the opening up 
BPE PPP PPP DI 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Dr. Hudson is 
chief of the grain division in the 
Canadian Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. Mr. 
Piscopo is in the economics branch. 


government's 





of new land in the Western Hemi- 


sphere and in Australia 


Recent years have brought ex- 
tensive changes in the pattern of 
world wheat production. In_ those 


countries in which supply failed to 
keep pace with rising demand, a high- 
er level of production became a na- 
tional goal, with little regard paid 
to domestic costs in relation to in- 
ternational wheat prices 

Current production has risen some 
30% above the years before World 
War II and it is double that before 
World War I, The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture figures show that 
world output has averaged 220 mil- 
lion metric tons (8.1 billion bushels) 
a year for the last four years, 1956- 
59. The average for 1950-54 was 188 


By S. C. Hudson and F. A. Piscopo 


million tons (6.9 billion bushels), and 
for 1945-49, only 158 million tons 
(5.8 billion bushels). The production 
forecast for the next few years is 
as high as 250 million metric tons 
(about 9 billion bushels). 

A remarkable expansion of the in- 
ternational trade in wheat has oc- 
curred since the end of World War 
II, paralleling production gains. The 
rapid growth of wheat supplies in 
the U.S. available for export and for 
carryover has become the dominant 
feature. With the help of various 
forms of concessional sales and give- 
away programs, the U.S. has ex- 
tended its share of the world mar- 
ket to about 40% of the total, from 
an earlier average of 22-23%. 


Western European 
Market Pattern 

Because Western Europe accounts 
for well over half of the world’s com- 
mercial wheat market and 65% of 
the Canadian export market, develop- 
ments in this area are particularly 
significant. 

Although world wheat production 
and also consumption and trade have 
increased in recent years, a different 
pattern has emerged in Western Eu- 
rope. There production of wheat has 
gone up and commercial imports 
have gone down, either in absolute 
terms or proportionately. In other 
words, the move has been towards 
a greater measure of self-sufficiency, 
largely because of national agricul- 
tural policies on grains and also be- 
cause of technological progress 
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Wheat is subject to some form of 
overnment intervention in all Euro- 
pean countries. This intervention is 
related to price and income support 
measures and includes such devices 
as import quotas, import levies, mill- 
ing quotas, currency control, tariffs, 
and multiple exchange-rate _ tech- 
niques. Few countries base their 
price-support level on world market 
conditions. Instead, they base it on 
cost of production or other domestic 
considerations, thus providing incen- 
tives for greater output. As a result, 
some former importing nations are 
now entering the export market. Tra- 
ditional deficit countries su ch as 
Italy and Spain have so expanded 
production of soft wheats that they 
have surpluses for export and have 


joined the new International Wheat 
Agreement as exporters. 
The international movement of 


grains is currently affected by a net- 
work of trade agreements and pay- 
ments arrangements. The most re- 
cent development along this line is 
the European Common Market, as a 
result of which lorg-term contracts 
botween signatory countries covering 
the supplying of wheat have already 
emerged. Such arrangements con- 
tribute to rigidity in the pattern of 
trade and stimulate uneconomic lo- 
cal production. They thus become 
of particular concern to traditional 
wheat exporters 

Most of the 
control the flow of 
grains, either through state-trading 
agencies or by the use of import 
licenses. Import licenses are usually 
tied in with exchange controls and 
import quotas. The method of re- 
stricting the volume of imports is 
relatively simple. In breadgrains it 
is often done by setting milling 
quotas that make it compulsory for 
millers in importing countries to use 
a specified minimum volume of do- 
mestic grains in making flour, even 
if this results in a lower quality. For 
some countries, such as the U.K. and 
the Netherlands, 25% to 35% of the 
grist must be made up of home- 
grown grains; in others it runs as 
high as 90°. The current minimum 
for Germany is 66% and for Austria 
Belgium and Ireland, 70% to 79% 


National Policies of 
Grain Importers 

The national grain policies of im- 
porters in most not allow 
consumers in the importing countries 
to benefit from lower foreign prices 
and in this manner may contribute 
to limited consumption. At the same 
time, the producers in importing 
countries are protected from the 
competitive impact of lower-priced 
grains from abroad. The U.K. is a 
major exception only as far as con- 
sumer prices are concerned. By use of 


importing countries 
imports of all 


cases do 


the deficiency payment system, the 
British producer is subsidized but 
consumer prices are kept more in 


line with the lower world price level 
As long as the majority of import- 
ers maintains a comprehensive sys- 
tem of protection to encourage? pro- 
duction, the cost of any adjustment 
in the demand/supply position falls 
primar'ly on the exporting countries 


The pittern of deve'opment in the 
Eurcpean market during the past 
decade presents certain contrests 
When looked at regionally. In the 
U.K., production increased by about 
15° but imports were well main- 


tained. In the northwest European 
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countries, domestic production of 


wheat increased by about 35% and 
aggregate net imports declined by 
over 10%. In southern European 
countries, total production went up 


by nearly 60% and net imports down 
by nearly 90%. During this period, 
per capita consumption of wheat de- 
creased in Britain and northwest Eu- 
rope, but increased substantially in 
southwest Europe 

The outlook is for the maintenance 
of a continuing increase in wheat 
production in continental Europe. It 
probable also that Western 
Europe’s grain production will be- 
come more genuinely competitive as 
a result of improvements in produc- 
tivity. The consequent heavy supplies 
of soft wheats will undoubtedly cause 


seems 


some shrinking of European export 
outlets, in which. however, Canadian 
hard spring wheat should maintain 


some competitive advantage 


The Soviet Union 
And Its Development 

The largest expansion in 
production in recent years hes taken 
place in the USSR—mainly as a 
sult of the development cf the hith- 
erto virgin lands of Kazakhstan, West 
Siberia and the Urals, a series of 
harves‘s, and improved tech- 

Russia has traditionally 
ranked among the world’s largest 
producers and exporters of wheat 
as well as of other grains. On the 
present boundaries, wheat 
reached a high of over 
40 million metric tons in 1937 but 
did not regain that level until 1955 
Since 1954, as a result of the open- 
ing up of new land, it is estimated 
that the area sown to wheat in the 
USSR increased from 49 to 69 mil- 
lion hectares and production rose by 
about 50%. The 1958 production is 
believed to have been of the order 
of 2.3 billion bushels, 300 million ove1 
the estimated previous high in 1956 
This year’s output is reported as 
considerably lower, probably less than 
two billion bushels, as a consequence 
of smaller acreage drouth in 
a number of areas. 

A'though official 
further large 
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production to date has resulted in’ the period 1935-39 and 52.7 million rized in the following gen- 
large part from the opening up of tons for the 1946-50 period. This sit- tement included in the re- 
new land. It is planned to increase unition has stemmed largely from the Fourth Session of the 
fertilizer deliveries to agriculture phenomenal increases in yield in the \ Agriculture Organization 
thus making possible greater applica- U.S. and to a lesser extent in Can- grains 

tion to grain crops, going up from = adasg reflecting favorable climatic fac- 
the present 1.5 million to 8 to lf tors, improved technology, and more 
million tons by 1965 capital invested in agriculture. In the 
he US. the rise in yields more than 


production, trade and 
tion trends and the ip- 
rs underlying them 


Increased yie'ds can therefore 
anticipated, although at the same offse’ the substantial reduction 
time the present area devoted to acreage in 1956 and 1957, thus can- ersistence of production in 
wheat will probably be reduced as celling out the expected effect of s of effective demand, may 
by pub- p considered as i chronic 
tions. Like Canada’s prairie wheat lic legislation. In addition to the ef- e of the present world grait 
land, the yield on much of the new-_ fect of increased fertilizer and im- The heart of the problem 
ly developed wheat area in Russia proved cultural operations, the pro- . level of price or incom: 
will be subject to wide variations, nounced tendency to remove the poor- 
depending on the rainfall er soils from production became an 
important factor in higher yields 


in nal t lat urpiuses or 


a result of greater use of crop rota- icreage reductions required 


to producers of wheat 
grains in many export 
It is evident, however, that wheat 
production in the USSR will be main- Production in individual exporting 
tained at a high level and that Rus- countries has varied widely from 
sian wheat will be an important po- year to year. particularly in Canada 
tential competitive factor in the ind Australia. During the _ period policies, if muintained sub 
world market 1952-57, for example, wheat produc- lly unchanged, will continue 
tion in Canada ranged from 35% { ther with technological 
ibove the five-vear average to 39% to stimulate year after 


well as importing countries 
uarantees, combined th 


ispects of national agricul 


Aggregate production of wheat in 
the four major exporting countries 
the U.S., Canada, Argentina and ¢low. Similarly, in Australia wheat tput larger than can be ab James A. Kirkman, Jr. 
production in individual years ranged d by normal effective demand 
from 20° above to 41° below the Ind ndent measures of surplus ELECTION ANNOUNCED—Election 
average for the period i . may therefore assume a of James A. Kirkman, dr., as execu- 
— ° ermanent character and ef tive vice president for marketing of 
Distribution Among fect an increasing part of the in the Ward Baking Company has been 
Principal Exporters t itional trade in erains. thus ®&@mnounced by R. Arnold Jackson, 
“D lU/R 4 MBER 93 The distribution of wheat exports id to the marketing difficulties president, following the October 
4B 4 mong the prince pal exporting coun- now eing experienced by export meeting of the company's board of 
directors. He will continue to be re- 


SE OLIN tries is s gnificant in an examination ! intries 
M A f con rl rendc it v7 P : : sponsible for both sales and advertis- 
a t world trends, Although  Cuyrrent Situation in 


' : ing activities. Mr. Kirkman joined 
> ov NT oO mports e Cc ont] ‘ S Ww Ww 
FANCY No. ! i - " : se ¥ nti we ben orld heat Markets Ward in 1958 as vice president and 
a> rif pre al 1e 10S Signiica rm ™ 


Milled from Carefully Selected : ' th he w d supply of wheat for the marketing director. Earlier he had 
( men: l the rTrow | oO conces 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT : ae Pn in OOM woke ‘ 1959-60 is believed to be much served Safeway Stores, Inc. In an ex 


la US . the e as in the year just past ecutive capacity. 
ment programs. A large part 


Australia—during the last five vears 
has averaged 51.4 million metric tons 
compared with 398 million tons for 








if this movement has been to under- 
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and once again well above the com- 
mercial demand. 
Supplies on hand at July 1 in the 


four major exporting countries to- 
taled somewhat more than 2 billion 


bushels, up 22% from last year. Most 
of the increase occurred in the U:S.; 
Canada is the only major exporter 
that managed to reduce stocks. It is 
probable, however, that the larger 
carryover (which exceeded all pre- 
vious records) will be offset by small- 
er production in 1959. 

It is estimated that world wheat 
production in 1959 will approximate 


8 billion bushels, compared with 
nearly 9 billion last year. This size- 
able decline results mainly from 


countries 

climatic 
reduction 
few: the 
Argentina 


cases 


lower yields in some key 
favorable 
Instances of a 
in seeded acreage are 
USSR, Italy, France and 
are the most significant 
Prospects for wheat production in 


because of less 


conditions 


most of Europe and Asia are favor- 
able; on the other hand, it is now 
certain that the outturn in North 


America will be smaller than in 1958 
At this time of the year it is 
early to prognosticate on crops in 


too 
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the Southern Hemisphere. However, 
on the basis of seeded acreage and 
of weather conditions so far, produc- 


tion will be moderately less than 
last year. 
Official figures by USDA give a 


U.S. crop of about 1,116 million bush- 
els, compared with last year’s un- 
paralleled 1,462 million bushels. Not- 
withstanding this sharp drop, the 
new crop will provide half-a-billion 
bushels for export and carryover, to 
be added to the gigantic surplus 
stored in the U.S. The larger crop 
expected in Canada—-forecast by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 421 
million bushels,* up 13% from 1958 

and the improvement in Mexico's 
production can only in part comp>n- 
sate for the reduced U.S. outturn 
The total North American production 
will be thus smaller than in the 
previous year 


Wheat Production 
In Western Europe 

Wheat production in Western Eu- 
rope is expected to be practically 
the same as in 1958, but the quality 
of the crop will be substantially bet- 
ter. Production in the U.K. is expect- 


ed to total about 100-150 thousand 
tons less than last year’s 2 750,000 
tons. Wheat of remarkably fine ap- 


pearance and quality has been har- 
vested, whereas much of last year's 
crop was not fit for human consump- 
tion. Wheat production in Western 
Germany is estimated as somewhat 
higher than last year’s 3.7 million 
tons, despite the drouth that cur- 
tailed the yields, especially cf spring 
wheat. France has gathered an ex- 
cellent crop in quality as well as 
quantity; it may exceed 11 million 
tons, compared with 9.5 million har- 
vested in 1958. This will leave France 
with almost three million tons for 
export and carryover, above the 
stocks already available. In the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium and Austria, high 
yields of good quality wheat are re- 


ported as common. In Southern Eu- 
1 litior in the Prair 

I ! na werir f tl 
ire 
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pe as a whole production has been 
satisfactory, with bumper crops har- 


ted in Spain, Yugoslavia and 
Greece and crops moderately reduced 
still sufficient for domestic needs 
ithered in Portugal and in Italy. 


Reports from Eastern Europe 

Reports from Eastern Europe are 
fragmentary, but on the basis of 
available information it seems that 
the supply position will be less 
stringent than in previous years. 

Wheat crops in the satellite coun- 
tries are reported as adequate, with 
the exception of Poland, where the 
prolonged drouth caused considerable 
damage, and possibly Bulgaria. Out- 
put in the Soviet Union is expected 
to be somewhat smaller than in 1958 
of smaller acreage and in- 
sufficient moisture in several 
tricts. However, there is no dcubt 
that Russian supplies will exceed do- 
mestic needs and, if the d-mand from 
the European satellites turns out to 
be less burdensome than in 1958, the 
possibility of stronger Soviet com- 
petition in western marke‘s will be 
enhanced 


Food Grain Supply 
Better in Asia 

The supply of food grains in Asia 
s, by and large, better at the pres- 
ent time than it has been for a good 
many years. In spite of this improve- 
ment and the current high level of 
mports. it can be assumed thet the 
notential demand for food still re- 
mains very large Wheat production 
was considerably above average in 
India, Pakistan end Iran, but Tur- 
key's crop has becn somewhat small- 
drouth 


hecause 


dis- 


er because of 
teports on the crop in Communist 
China are limited and ofte! 
tradictory and, although it 
that production of wheat and’ other 
grains is increasing, it is difficult to 
say whether any improvement has 
been made on a per capita basis 
Japan reports a good rice crop and 
a slightly below average prceduction 
of other food grains. In examining 
prospects for wheat exports to Asian 
the local availability of 
rice foremost importance. Reli- 
able estimates indicate that rice pro- 
duction has been. satisfactory in 
nearly every Asian country. It must 
he noted, however, that 
acceptance of Wheat is growing 
imong Asians, especially in Japan. 
On the basis of domestic avail- 
ibility of milling-quality wheat and 
other food grains in importing coun- 
tries, it reasonable to expect 
some decline in import demand. It 
must be noted that the smaller wheat 
production of this year is large!y cen- 
tered in exporting countries; it is 


con- 


seems 


countries 


is of 


seems 


therefore of little consequence for 
international trade. In view of the 
present level of stocks and of the 
limited elasticity of wheat demand, 


balance-of-payments 
leading importing 
cargo rates, and 


favorable 
many 


the 
position of 
countries, the low 
attractive grain prices are not like- 
ly to stimulate the wheat trade no- 
ticeably. It seems, therefore, that to- 


tal world trade in wheat will shrink 
moderately compared with the level 
of last year. 

In the face of a reentry of Aus- 
tralia and France into the export 
market with normal exportable sup- 
plies, a decline in demand is bound 
to stiffen competition among export- 


ers. This will be felt particularly 
among the suppliers of filler-type 
wheats, because they will have to 


compete directly with the unusually 


high quality crops in Western Eu- 
rope. It may not unduly affect the 
take of the strong wheats such as 


Canada provides 


consumer 
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Farm Editors See 
End of Surpluses 


ROCKTON, ILL.—Farm surpluses 
will gradually be eliminated while 
farm size and individual farm income 
double between now and 1980, ac- 
cording to a survey made here among 
70 of the nation’s leading farm edi- 
tors. 

The editors were recently gathered 
at the Marsteller-Rickard Farm Edi- 
tors Forum, a press showing of the 
latest techniques in scientific agricul- 
ture. They predicted that farmer- 
controlled marketing organizations 
will take over government's role in 
agriculture by 1980 and gradually 
bring production into line with de- 
mand. The growing population, in- 
creased foreign trade and new uses 
for agricultural products will also 
help eliminate farm surpluses. 

The editors expressed near univer- 
sal agreement that fewer farms, each 
of larger average acreage but still 
family-operated, will emerge over the 
next 20 years. Marginal, unprofitable 
units will be absorbed by the profita- 
ble ones that remain, they said 
Farms that do not increase their 
icreage will expand their production 
»f specialty crops or livestock in an 
era of increasing specialization. 

Some of the developments forecast 
by the survey include: machines that 
will prepare the soil, plant, fertilize 
and treat for weeds in one operation; 
weedicides and insecticides that wil! 
be 100°% effective; dwarf corn for 
combine harvest that will grow in 
narrow rows and set six to 


ten ears 
per stalk; shorter, stiffer 


strawed 
varieties of small grain that will per- 
mit heavy fertilization and produce 
yields of 100 bushels per acre, and 
machines for harvesting, drying and 
pelleting hay in the field. 

A doubling of college attendance 
within 10 years and a pooling of re- 
search facilities among the nation's 
land-grant universities,to helpstretch 
education dollars, was forecast by 
Dr. James A. McCain, president of 
Kansas State University. 

Dr. McCain said a combination of 
doubled student enrollment and _ in- 
creasing complexity of research tools 
will stimulate regional cooperation 
between universities. 

He predicted enrollment in land- 
grant universities will grow from the 
present 3 million to more than 6 
million by 1969. Sharpest enrollments 
will occur in graduate 
quiring either’ vast 
spending for research equipment, o1 
1 pooling of such facilities as sub- 
itomic particle accelerators, nuclear 
and electronic computers 
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There Is More 
To Bulk Flour... 


Yes, there is more to bulk flour handling 
than just the loading of a railroad car or truck. 
If properly designed and properly used a 
bulk flour handling and storage installation 
in a mill can be a money-saver and a 


money-maker, too. 


An efficient bulk storage plant pays for 

itself in a relatively short time. You are 
making bulk flour savings available to your 
customers. Why not get some of these 


savings yourself? 


Call us today for plans and estimates. 
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Africa Described as Wheat 
Market Awaiting Development 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS A 
promising market for U.S. wheat is 
waiting for development in Africa, 
according to a report handed to the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Develop- 
ment Assn 

The report, compiled by M. C. Mc- 
Cormick of Holly, Colo., pointed out 
that Africa has a vast potentiai as a 
consumer of wheat products and 
could become an important market 
for US. wheat exports 

Mr. McCormick, who serves on the 
association's board of directors, 
urged the group to establish an office 
in Africa to serve this continent as 
well as the Middle East. He reported 
that the office would be necessary to 
serve the area and expand outlets for 
the world 
McCormick 
survey 


wheat in this area of 


Earlier this year, Mr 
traveled through Africa in a 
sponsored jointly by the wheat mar 
keting group and the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. He was accom- 
panied by Arthur M. Cummings, rep- 
resenting the grain and feed division 


of the USDA's Foreign Agricultural 
Service 

In a penetrating study of wheat 
market opportunities, the survey 


team found Africa in a hurry to catch 
up with the rest of the world. There 


is a strong drive for political inde- 
pendence. Several nations have 
achieved this goal, and many more 


are in various stages of cutting polit 


ical ties, they noted 


But economic independence is an- 


other matter. About 25% of Africa's 
175 million people consume wheat 
products, and 1.5 million tons of 
wheat and flour must be brought in 
to fill the gap between production and 
consumption, they added. 

In discussions with local officials, 
the team heard forecasts that Africa 
would double its wheat imports in the 
next decade. A rise in Africa's econ- 
omy caused by a shift from a sub- 
sistence to a cash economy will be 
reflected in increased wheat con- 
sumption, they said. 

Mr. McCormick stated that wheat 
growers should be prepared to in- 
crease their market development 
work to make sure they get a rea- 
sonable share of increased consump- 
tion in Africa. 

At present, the survey team noted, 
the U.S. position in Africa’s wheat 
market is erratic; it is strong in some 
countries, weak in others. 

Wheat is winning wide acceptance 
among African consumers, but much 
remains to be done, team members 
reported. They outlined a series of 
market development activities de- 
signed to strengthen the market for 


US. wheat. These suggestions in 
cluded technical assistance in pur- 
chasing, milling, sales, and distribu 
tion of wheat imports 

The association is sponsored by 
Nebraska Wheat Commission, the 
Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn., the 


Colorado Wheat Administrative Com 
mittee, the Kansas Wheat Commis- 
sion, and the Kansas Association of 
Wheat Growers 
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S. Mathews 


Robert 


Robert S. Mathews 
Will Head Up New 
ADM Division 


MINNEAPOLIS Because of the 
rowing importance of protein chem- 
urgy in food and industrial products, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 
tablished a separate division to han- 
dle production and marketing of soy 
ind flours and_= industrial 


has es- 


proteins 
cereals 

Designated the Prochem Division, 
it will be headed by Robert S. Math- 
ADM assistant vice president 
The new division is part of ADM'’s 
specialty group under the direction 
of Richard G. Brierley, executive 
vice president. With formation of the 
new division, ADM will expand its 
research and production in the fields 
of soy proteins and related products 

“The American consumer is de- 
manding quality proteins to improve 
the nutritional value of foods,” Mr 
Mathews said, “With protein-fortified 
foods, the nutrition conscious public 


Cws 


can improve diet without sacrifice ng 

palatability.” Proteins, soy flours and 

industrial cereals also are finding 

ever increased use in industrial prod- 

ucts and processes, he pointed out 
New Division 

The new division will include the 


; isolated soy protein opera- 
Evendale, Ohio, managed 
by John S. Coppage; the industrial 


Company 


tion it 


coreals department, headed by Paul 
kK. Wer'er, Minneapolis, and the soy 
flour department, managed by James 
eline Minneapolis 
Ponting out that sovbeans are the 
plent ful and economical sources 
high quality protein, Mr. Mathews 
said that pound for pound soy flow 
tains about twice as much pro 
i meat, four times as much 
é s and 12 times as much 
mm 
Sov proteins are used to fortify 
1, doughnuts, cookies ‘racers 
1 other bakery products, dry and 
hot breakfast cereals, macaroni and 
p tti procucts and meat prod 
ucts. Pet foods also are a large mat 


ket r prote ns. Not only do proteins 


nerease the nutritional value of foods 
but they also improve them in vari- 
0 ( r ways. For examp' iddi- 
tik rf vy flour to bakery foods re- 
tard taling nd gives finer tex 

richer color and more tender 
rusts vd Mi Mathews 
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Committee Selecting 
Election Candidates 
For Chicago Board 


CHICAGO—The nominating com- 
mittee of the Chicago Board of Trade 
has held all of its three meetings 
to consider qualifications for the vari- 
ous offices to be filled at the annual 
election of the board on Jan. 18 

To be filled are the offices of 
chairman of the board, vice chairman 
and second vice chairman, six direc- 
tors (including one to fill a vacancy) 
six members of the board of appeals 
five members of the board of arbi- 
tration and two members for the 
nominating committee 

The second meeting of the com- 
mittee was held Nov. 18 and the 
fina! session Nov. 23. Members of the 
nominating committee are Thomas E 


Hosty, chairman; Edward P. Carroll, 
Clarence W. Elmer, Walter A. Herr, 
C. M. Galvin, William R. O'Don- 
nell and William J. Walton. Mr 
Hosty is with Sincere & Co., Mr 
Galvin with Francis I. DuPont & 


Co. and Mr 
Mills, Ine 


Walton with General 


——BREAO 


St. Regis Announces 


Plans for Subsidiaries 

NEW YORK-—St 
announced that 
and Bagging Co. of Houston, Texas 
and Wagner Bag Co. of Salt Lake 
City, which it acquired recently, will 
continue operations as subsidiaries of 


S THE STAFF Fr LiFe 


Regis Paper Co 


has Lone Star Bag 


St. Regis. This will result in expan- 
sion of the product lines of St. Regis 
bag division and provide it with a 


full line of flexible packaging mate- 
rials for all types of bags and sacks 

In addition to multiwall papers 
St. Regis will now produce and 
a full line of textile including 
burlap, cotton, paper mesh, and pa- 
per-textile-film laminates. Also, St 
Regis will distribute all types of film 
plastic 

As subsidiaries of St 
Lone Star and Wagner 


sell 


bags 
gs, 


bags 
Regis, both 
Bag will con- 


tinue with their present manage- 
ment. Wagner Bag is completing a 
new plant to house both textile and 


multiwall well as its 
offices. Multiwall production will cov- 
er the full line of sewn bags and SOS 


operations, as 


pasted baler bags 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BREAD IN BRITAIN 
LONDON--There are about 10,00 
bakers in Britain producing around 
75 million loaves a week. Standard 
bread makes up 76% of the total 
production, the balance being fancy 

and other breads 
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Western Canadian Spring Wheat Crop 
Shows High Protein, Baking Strength 


Western Canada's 


spring wheat 


WINNIPEG 
1959 hard red 
high in protein content and 
strength, but bushel weight 
than in 1958, according to reports re- 
leased by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners’ Laboratory 


crop 18 
baking 
is lower 


Average protein content is 14.2% 
based on analyses of 6,437 samples of 
No. 1 to No. 4 Northern, No. 4 
Special, and Garnet grades from 
1,782 shipping points in the three 
Prairie Provinces. This protein level 
is 0.4% higher than in 1958 and 0.7% 
higher than the long-term average 
and has been exceeded only twice 
before, in 1941 (15.1%) and 1936 
(14.9%) 

Average levels for Pro- 
vinces are: Manitoba, 13.3%; Sas- 
katchewan, 14.6%; and Alberta, 13.- 
6°~. High-protein areas (over 14.9%) 
cover a large section of the western 
half of Saskatchewan and eastern 
Alberta. Below-average areas (11.0 
to 12.9%) are mostly in Manitoba 
northeastern Saskatchewan, and nor- 
thern Alberta 

Average bushel weights of 
cleaned for milling for grades 1, 2, 3 
and 4 Northern are 64, 62, 61.2 and 
61 lb. respectively, and corresponding 
protein contents are 14.1, 14.2, 14.0 
ind 13.867. All four grades mill well 
and give good flour. The 
first three grades are similar in 
flour qualities, but No. 4 Northern is 
higher in ash and gassing power, 
poorer in flour color, and lower in 
baking absorption. Nos. 1 and 2 
Northern are essentially the same in 
baking strength, with a significant 
drop for No. 3 Northern and a fur- 
ther reduction for No. 4 Northern 
put at 392 
volume of grain 
will remain unthreshed until spring 
because of bad harvesting weather 
It is expected that No. 3 Northern 
will be the largest grade (about 
387), followed by No. 2 Northern 
(about 26%), and N 4 Northern 
(about 21°47). No. 1 Northern will 
very small grade this year. Al- 
though some No. 4 Special has been 
harvested, it is not likely that it will 
be available in quanti- 
space in 
bin- 


protein 


wheat 


yields of 


Production is million 


bushels, but a large 


be a 


commercial 
ties because of limited 
country elevators for 
ning. Bushell weight will be 
important than usual as a grading 
factor, and frost injury, bleaching 
sprouting, and other forms of dam- 
ige associated with wet weather will 
be the main degrading 
There will be a considerable volume 
of tough and damp wheat ths year 


separate 


more 


causes for 


Durum Production 
roducticn of durum wheat. this 
is estimated at 15.1. milior 

based on 15 million in Ma 
12.8 c<atchewal! 
O8 The 
Tein 


bushels 
toba m llion n Sash 


million in Alberta 
high in pi 


and new 


durum crcep is 


con 
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finest flour mills. 
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tent but down in bushel weight. The 
wheat is vitreous and mills very well, 
yellow pigment is high and dough 
properties are very good. Tests made 
on Nos. 2 and 3, Extra No. 4, and 
No. 4 show that the macaroni for 
the four grades has excellent color 
with brightness decreasing as grade 
goes down 

This year there is very little No. 1, 
ind it is expected that about 50° of 
the crop will grade No. 3, about 25% 
No. 2, and about 7% each of Extra 
No. 4 and No. 4. As increasing quan- 
tities of 1959 durum wheat enter ex- 
port channels, there will be a rise 
in average protein content and in 
percentage of vitreous kernels; mac- 
ironi color may be expected to im- 
prove, and dough properties will be 
somewhat better 


Crop Bulletin No. 73 (Canadian 
Wheat 1959) and Crop Bulletin No 
74 (Protein Survey of Wheat) will 
shortly be by the labora- 
tory. Bulletin No. 73 contains com- 
prehensive milling and baking data 
for different sets of samples of hard 
red spring wheat, and the semolina 
and macaroni qualities of different 
sets of durum wheat samples. Bulle- 
tin No. 74 contains protein data for 
hard red spring wheat by grades 
and Prairie Provinces, and alphabeti- 
cal Provinces show ing 
mean protein values and 
large hatched map, showing the ori- 
zin of samples that fall into different 
protein included with this 
bulletin 


released 


listings by 
ranges. A 


ranges, 1S 


BREA s HE STAFF ‘ re 


Rolfes Installations 


BOONE. IOWA 
Aeration & Electronics Corp of 
Boone recently announced the instal- 
lation of Rolfes equipment at 170 lo- 
cations in 22 states. The installations 

reported as follows: Iowa, 46; 

Nebraska, 16; Missouri 
Texas, 9; Minnesota, 8; 
North Carolina, 7; Indi- 
ana, 5; Michigan, 3; Oklahoma, 2 
Virginia, 2, and one each in Arkan 
California, Colorado, Georgia 
Kentucky, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Washington and Wisconsin 


Grain 


tolfes 


were 
Illinois, 36 
10; Ohio, 9; 
Kansas, 8; 


Sas, 


N MILLER 





CANADA MAKES 
POLISH SALE 
* 


NNIPEG — Negotiations under- 
ere during the past 10 days for 
of Canadian wheat and barley 

ind have now been largely com 
Grain trade reports indicate 
million bushels of barley and 
lion bushels of wheat have been 
it an estimated $13 million, The 
f Canadian grain to Poland in- 
les credit terms but these were 
known and it was not determined 
ther Poland was seeking addition- 
supplies of Canadian wheat and 


barley 





N. W. Feed Group’s 
Christmas Party Set 
MINNEAPOLIS The 
nufacturers Assn 
Christmas party 

Beach Hotel in 


Northwest 
will hold 

Dec | 
‘alhoun Min- 
will start with a social 
ind dinner 
A floor show 


will be 
and 


6:30 p.m 

7:45 p.m 
Tar will follow 
Ted Harstad, Doughboy 
New Richmond, Wis., is chairman of 
the Christmas party committee 
Ticket sales, at $10 a couple, are be- 
ing handled by the association treas 
urer, Clyde Kennedy, Archer-Daniels 
Midland Co 


a 


Industries 
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West Virginia Makes 


Sales Appointments 
NEW ORLEANS West Virginia 

Pulp & Paper Co. has announced new 

its middle At 


con- 


} 
SAaICS 


appointments in 


lantic and western districts in 


junction with expans:on of its multi- 


wall bag operations involving Clupak 
extensible 

Richard W. Britt, a 
the University of Maryland, has been 
idded to the middle Atlantic 
Lewis E. Walton, a 
Pepperdine col 


paper 


graduate of 


area 


while graduate 


of Long Beach and 


leges in California, has been named 


western district sales 
Mr. Walton replaces Richard Allen 


who has been promoted to the sales 


representative 


staff of the company’s new box plant 
in Phoenix 


DIXIE LIL 
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and millers for top-notch baking 
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Nebraska 


terminal 
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our country affiliations permit us to 
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Saskatchewan Pool 
Reports Annual 
Surplus Earnings 


REGINA, SASK. Surplus earn- 
ings of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool and its subsidiaries in 1958-59 


amounted to $5,142,500 after provi- 
sion for income taxes and reserves. 
A year earlier the surplus was $5,- 
190,000. The full amount of the sur- 


plus was distributed to wheat pool 
patrons in cash and credits and is 
being shared at the rate of 3.5¢ bu. 
on grain delivered to the organiza- 
tion 


Surplus earnings were created by 
handling about 143 million bushels 
grain through country elevators; 100 
million bushels through terminals at 
Vancouver and the lakehead, and by 


earnings of other subsidiaries 
Discussing the wheat pool's flour 
mill at Saskatoon, delegates to the 


annual meeting learned that the num- 


ber of export markets open to Ca- 
nadian flour mills continued to de- 
cline during the year. Three major 
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overseas markets had been closed or 
restricted during the year, the meet- 
ing was told. These were Haiti, Vene- 


zuela and the Philippine Islands 
where mills had been constructed 
and were in operation. It was felt 


that restriction on export sales to 
those markets would tend to intensify 
domestic competition in Canada. 

The closing of these markets to 
Canadian flour would create potential 
new outlets for Canadian wheat, it 
was pointed out. However, a number 
of technical problems in connection 
with the wheat trade and the use of 
Canadian wheat in these mills left it 
uncertain as to the amount of wheat 
Canada would export to these coun- 
tries 

The mill established a record flour 
production in its 10-year history dur- 
ing the year under review. More than 
141,400,000 Ib. of flour were produced, 
an increase of 8,200,000 Ib. over the 
1957-58 year. The mill had worked 
considerably beyond its normal ca- 
pacity, the report stated, and could 
never again be expected to produce 
this amount of flour with existing 
machinery. The pool increased its 
flour sales both overseas and in the 
domestic market. 

Disparity in Sources 

Too large a proportion of income 
to elevator companies is being drawn 
from storage charges and not enough 
from grain handling at present rates, 


G. N. McConnell, commissioner of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada, told the delegates. This 
disparity in income _ sources, he 
warned, contain the seeds of future 
trouble. When grain surpluses d's 
appeared and the volume of grain 
in storage returned to normal, with 
present costs, elevator companies 
would be in serious financial difficul- 


ties 


he predicted. It would then be 
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Harry B. Pfost 


FLOUR MILLING INSTRUCTOR— 
Harry B. Pfost formerly of Michigan 
State University has assumed duties 
as professor of flour and feed milling 
industries at Kansas State University, 
Manhattan. Prof. Pfost’s B.S., M.S., 
and Ph. D. degrees in agricultural 
engineering are from the University 
of Missouri, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and Michigan State Univer- 
sity, respectively He has been an en- 
gineer with the Rural Electrification 
Administration, Washington, D.C., an 
associate professor at Alabama Poly- 
technic, a lieutenant in the Navy, 
and an engineering manager with the 
Green Giant Co. of LeSueur, Minn. 
Prof. Pfost is assigned to teaching 
and research in feed technology. 


handling 
suggest- 
large in- 
necessary 


necessary to raise the 
charges for grain. He also 
ed the imposition of the 
crease which would be 
might persuade farmers to hold back 


on quota deliveries until they ac- 


cumulated a carload of their own 
grain and then use farm loaders to 
fill the boxcar rather than deliver 
it through an elevator. It was a 
prospect which elevator companies 
should consider, Mr. McConnell 
stated 

Chief grain inspector for Canada, 
M. J. Conacher, said Russian wheat 
is a potential threat to Canada’s 


position as the producer of the 
world’s best wheat. Russia still lagged 
behind Canada in grading and han- 
dling techniques, he added, but thes 
ire greatly improving their bulk han- 
dling operation. The reputation of 
Russian wheat was improving in 
western Europe, he said 

The meeting adopted a broad agri- 


cultural policy calling for a_high- 
er level of income for producers 
through deficiency payments on 
rain; an aggressive policy for dis- 
posal of food surpluses through na- 
tional and international action; and 
the maintenance of floor prices un- 
der all commodities covered by the 
\gricultural Stabilization Act at non- 
neentive levels The meeting also 
urged that the Canadian Wheat 


Board be established on a permanent 
basis for all grains, and that the 
speculative futures’ market be closed 
for all grains 
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Slump in Shipments 
Of Buffalo Grains 


May Set Record 


BUFFALO—Buffalo’s once profit- 
able grain trade appears headed for 
its lowest shipping season in four 
decades. 

Plagued by St. Lawrence Seaway 
competition and a startling reduc- 
tion in the movement of export grain 
via rail to the Eastern Seaboard, 
commercial waterfront elevators 
have received only 50,573,537 bu. via 
lake ships since the opening of navi- 
gation. 

This is a plunge from a year ago 
when the Nov. 3 figures compiled by 


the Corn Exchange showed 68,280,- 
435 bu. elevated here. 
Unless an_ exceptionally heavy 


movement develops between now and 
the close of navigation, the port will 
experience its poorest year in grain 
receipts since 1918. In that year, 63 
million bu. were consigned here for 
unloading during the navigation sea- 
son. 

Unlike recent years, however, the 
1918 winter storage grain fleet 
reached record breaking proportions 


holding 40 million bushels for un- 
loading during the winter 
In only eight seasons since 1918 


have grain receipts here for prompt 
unloading dropped below the 100 
million bushel mark. 

year’s unload receipts aggre 
gated 85,938,619 bu. The over-all 
movement, which included winter 
receipts, jumped the total 
bushels. 


Last 


storage 
to 97.5 million 

This year's showing is poor 
spite the fact that the lake 
movement of grain is nearly 
net tons ahead of last year. 

The 88 million net tons shipped 
from the head of the lakes to Oct 
1 included millions of bushels sent 
directly overseas via Montreal and 
the Seaway. In a majority of in- 
stances, the grain by-passed Buffalo 

In recent weeks, grain receipts 
here have varied from 1 to 3 million 
bushels over a seven-day period. This 
is unusually low for this time of the 
year and there is no indication any 
late season rush will develop 


de- 
season 


800,000 
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Food Additive Law, 
Technical Training 
Need Discussed 


NEW YORK 
leading food manufacturing 
tributing companies in the U.S 
been told the facts of the new 
additive law as well as the urgent 
need for trained personnel in indus- 
try to conduct werk in food tech 
nology 


Represent itives of 
and dis- 
have 


food 


Leaders in the _ technical food 
world and government discussed the 
subjects during the ninth annual 
Food Forum sponsored by the United 
Fruit Co. recently 
Wallace F. Janssen 
public information fcr the Food and 
Drug Administration, who opened 
this segment of the program, reveal- 
ed that “in very simple terms the 
pure food and drug law was not ad 
quate to protect the public (in the 
area of food additives) 
“But the main reason for 
law,” Mr 
constantly 
additives 


director of 


the new 
“was the 
of food 
never been 
establish 
The 


was 


Janssen said 
growing backlog 
which had 
studied sufficiently to 
whether or they were 
big problem with most of 
not whether they would cause im- 
mediate or acute illness, but the 
long-term effects, what might happen 
in the body as a result of 
even a lifetime of exposure to minute 
amounts of the chemical. Several 
years of feeding different 
kinds of animals are necessary to 
appraise these chronic effects. Prov 
ing what is toxic under such condi- 
tions may be very difficult,” he said 
Professor Samuel A. Goldblith, act- 
ing head of the department of food 
technology, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, described the 
sity for the food industry and 
versities to cooperate in the 
to train more people capable of as 
“food for the public 


safe 


them 


not 


years oO}! 


tests on 


neces- 
unl 
drive 


sessing good 


Rapid Production 
“The chemical industry is 
ducing new food additives 
more rapidly than the 
entist can their 
fects,” Prof. Goldblith 
exists today a 
personnel trained to ec 


pro- 
much 
research sci 
biological ef- 
“There 
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assess 
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serious 
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ler to train people of 
funds 
food industry 
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<i indus- 
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1 corps of 
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roger Sales Up 


‘INNATI 
for the 
nerease ol 5 


2o8 for 


amount ofl 


Sales of the 
llth 
led Oct. 31 t 


the 


large reap 
benefit by 
trained food 


and 


Kro 
four-week pe 
‘ttaled $145,523 
over 


cori esponding 


sales of 


period a year ago 


sales for 


of 1959 


“is 


+4 id inc! 


the 


82,407,185 for 
1958 

ge number 

tion during 

npared 


Olson 
eventh px 


Fred C. 


JOINS ADM —Fred C. Olson, well 
known figure in the flax industry, has 


f Kroger 


with 1 


the first 
totaled $1 
over 


ease sales 


same eleven 
stores 
tine peri “ul 
127) «during 
riod 1 dec 
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Clupak Operation 
NEW YORK 
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Regis 
com- 
An- 


was 


Production of 
paper by St 

begun at the 
Fla., mill 


operation 


Paper Co. has 
Pensacola 

the 
made by G. E. Amerman, president 
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pak trademark for 
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commercial operation 
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International Paper Co., St. Law 
Union Bag-Camp Papet 
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bemarle Paper Co 
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joined Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. as 
manager of linseed operations. Mr. 
Olson, formerly flax specialist for the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., 
will be responsible for all phases of 
ADM’s linseed operations. He will as 
sume his new duties Dec. 1. Mr. 
Olson's entire business career has 
been in the grain and allied industries. 
A native of Milner, N.D., where his 
father operated a flour mill, he joined 
FUGTA in 1939 as a clerk and trans- 
ferred into the marketing of oilseeds 
and grains in 1944. Since 1946 Mr. 
Olson has been FUGTA's flax special 
ist at the Minneapolis Grain Ex 
change. 


© New 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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December 

Dec. 4-5—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Wichita Airport, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Richard Mag- 
erkurth, C-G-F Grain Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Dec. 
Operative 
Kansas City, Mo.; 
ny, Safety Industries, 
City, Mo. 


12—District 2, Association of 
Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
sec., George Smut- 
Inc., Kansas 


1960 


January 


Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, 


Assn., Com- 
Ohio; 


— 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 


has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan, 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. 

Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 30—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


February 


Feb. 5-7—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual stag outing, The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 

Feb. 7-8—Tri-States Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec., Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb. 26-27—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., 
William A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 28—Indiana Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- 
ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.;  sec., 
Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


March 


March 4-5—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
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Mar. 6—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, winter meet- 
ing; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; sec. Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, TL. 

March 18-19—Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Cleveland, Ohio; secs., District 3, 
John Money, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio; District 6, Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March $1-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywoed, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


April 


April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 


Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Il. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn,; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; 
Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 11384 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


sec. 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J.C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, I11.; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, TIL. 


May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill; sec., BBI, Harry 


D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 


t., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
Sheridan-Jef- 


ence and trade show, 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
June 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 


Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


July 

24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


July 
Assn.; 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND..U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
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Food Donations Up 23% for Quarter, : Former Kansas City 
Broker Reported 


Flour, Cornmeal More Than Doubled Dead in Tiajuana 


WASHINGTON — A total of for schools taking part in the Na- a KANSAS CITY —Victor M. Hino 
713.5 million pounds of surplus’ tional School Lunch Program.) : josa, who operated a flour exporting 
foods was donated by the U.S. De- Distribution of surplus commodi- brokerage here for a number of years 
partment of Agriculture during the ties, acquired through USDA's price aa is reported to have died in Tiajuana 
first quarter (July-September) of support and surplus removal opera- 7 . Mexico. last week 
this fiscal year for use in school tions, is made to schools and eligible . , 7 
lunch programs and charitable in- institutions in all states, the District 
stitutions in this country, and by of Columbia, and 5 territories. Cur- 
needy persons both here and rently taking part in distribution to 
abroad. This is an increase of 239% needy persons are 42 states, District P Mr Hinojosa headed the Pan 
over the 581.8 million pounds dis- of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Trust Ter- : American Trading Co. until late in 
tributed in the same three-month  ritory of the Pacific Islands, and ’ 1949. He then moved to Mexico 
period a year ago, and is accounted Amer can Semca, with 128 cities, and He cata ienaitiies eM 
for by the more than double’ 1,095 counties participating ' ee Sa 
amounts of flour and cornmeal The following table shows the num- City for several years and when that 
made available for needy persons ber of needy persons in family units 
abroad. receiving donated commodities in 
September, 1959 


A son of Mr. Hinojosa who lives in 
Anaheim, Cal., said that his father 
died of a heart attack. He was 60 


failed he opened an export-import 
business in Tiajuana 





Foreign shipments of 504.3 million 
Alabama 99,747 


pounds of surplus comm dities were ne men aa'se : 
58° above the 3198 million pounds Arkansas 137.169 : 
Californ 15.289 


in the same quarter a year ago @ 


7 Colorado 22,665 The » J. Kessle 
Wheat flour and corn meal account- Connecticut 117 So Nherte 
Delaware 2,228 yu 


’ - 340 i s » tots : : , : 
ed for 340 million pounds of the total at wag eee 428 PROMOTION — The appointment of 
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se million bast — outa ary Indiana 58.076 fic manager of Victor Chemical 


m k donations of 145.3. million Mn Aa . . . 
i icnati : lowe 45,164 Works, division of Stauffer Chemical 
pounds in the July-September period Kansas 11,092 
Medetier tn om f weer & Kentucky ‘ Co., has been announced by Rothe 
were slig ‘ess of “ar ago “ . 
“ f ‘ — th : ; Pcie i — stene + oa Weigel, president. “Mr. Kessler was 
1 yet reflecting the sharp reduc- sine : “ , 
— oe ne ‘ — vo Maryland 41 164 made assistant director of  trafilic New York Memphis 
tion in government inventories that seh tite ta 2'533 , Chicago Enid 
assachusetts earlier this year, and in his new posi- St. Louis New Orleans 
curtailed shipments late in the quar Michigan 732 ; Kansas Cit salveston 
t Minnesota 36.797 tion, he will assume full responsibil- jena y ps tt 
> ad marta »u stor 
_ ' : Mississipp ity for the traffic department and Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Domestic Distribution Down Missour $1,731 Buff 
Montana 12:178 transportation arrangements of the Be oo Portiand 
Distribution to domestic outlets Nevada 1,539 Victor Chemical division.” Mr. Wel- Toled Phoenix 
‘ ) : New He . 5.662 = gg i. an Francisce 
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down 20% from the « ymparable pe- os — a 473 director of traftic at Victor has been Nashville Vessemes OO 
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riod a year ago due to reductions case iekede 2731 appointed director of transportation Louisville Winnipeg, Man 
both in the number of needy persons S ° nt 1S! of Stauffer Chemical Co., and will be 
; ! oma | | ’ . 
and in the types of commodities _emmaee al “ ba ad located in New York. Mr. Kessler has T 3 R M ! N A L 
available. During September, 4 mil- Puerto Rico 592,179 been with Victor's traffic department 
lion needy persons in family units re- Rhode Island 7,32! since March of 1947. and became as- ELEVATORS 
: ae : ee South Dakota 20,212 : = . . 
ceived donated foods, down 200,000 Tennessee 108 sistant traffic manager in November, eeo Nashville 
from August and 700,000 below the Utah % a. 1951. oO Louisville 
‘ : ¢ nsas C Memphis 
number in September of last year Vermont 6 705 Kansas City P 
-_ . i = " Omaha Enid 
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cally for needy persons and charita a to 7.000 br ; The } 
ble institutions included flour, corn [he government - owned surplus ; “tl a co “ aan nus 
meal, rice, dried eggs and nonfat dry f00ds are made available through the POP Deen estimales me GrUveNe — 
milk. Distribution of the 32.5 million direct distribution program of Paral a “’ s a a ne 
sodine™ ny ' USDA's Agriculturel Market ing | om the flames ruined 36,000 
pounds of lard recently purchased for : onchn giana te GRAIN COMPANY 


se ‘°° «6 The re di . ‘ 7’ Vvernment 
welfare outlets will start in the sec Service. They are distributed to eligi- wre , 
three ins near the elevator rhe 


call ‘ ble recipients in th's country by des- 
) r of this al year ‘ aes 
= oo : fiscal ry , records were not harmed MILLING WHEATS 
Is 1D mn 0 over milion re v7 


“ the of Y ocate : ce . 
school children taking part in school governments. Foreign distribution is es were located acro the ; , an 
lunch programs in the recent quarter 


handled by US. voluntary church the burned building 
year was up slightly from a year ago 


ind welfare organizations 
while donations to about 14 million PREAD IS THE STA 


persons in charitable institutions de- 


clined by a small amount. (Surplus Chicago Port Grain 
food distribut on totals do not include Clearances Again 


the quantities of food which the de 
partment has purchased specifically Hit 2 Million Mark 


CHICAGO With the lake naviga- 


Acme-Evans Flours | (0 ss nearing a close. grain 


° ease ° clearances from the Port of Chicago 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 durine the week ending. Mev, 19 en 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. ceeded the 2 million bushel mark for 


Indianapolis 9, Indiana the second successive weekly period 


with 2252000 bu. cleared. Of this 
total, 1,942 000 bu. were corn and the 
Michigan Soit Wheat Millers Since 1858 ee eee nk eee, ae 
esscls argely ot oreign registra- 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY tion, handled the shipments which 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN were headed for Canadian, British 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS ind Dutch ports as well as three to ° 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN Buffalo the North Dakota Mill and 
cto att To date, the grain movement this El tor is located ri ht in 
season has totalled 44,160,000 bu evaror | g 
neorly double lest years aggregate of the heart of the wheat country, 
24192000 bu. for the corresponding . 
Py K FE ~ P FE | i period. In-coming ships the past week thus assuring you of 100% 
. were heavily coated with ice and, bar- ; 
34 A 4 ig R Yy gf me) U R 6 ie = od somaggse ar Zs poral vt Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! 


experienced the past ten days, it is 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co rather apparent that the current sea- NORTH DAKOTA MILL and ELEVATOR 


son will close officially by the end of 
this month GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 


ignated agencies of state and local 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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spite of the holiday. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis: Bakers’ patent $5.05@ 
5.10; standard $4.95@5; family patent 
$6.10 6.20 

Quotations Nov. 21, carlots, bulk, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat bak- 
ery short patent $5.10@5.15, standard 
patent $505.10, straight $4.95@5; 
established brands of family flour 
$6.15@7.20, sacked, with high end of 
range representing delivered prices of 
nationally advertised brands; first 


clears with 13.50% protein or better 
$4@4.05, first clears with 11% pro- 
tein $44@405, clears of 1% ash or 
higher $3.50@3.70 
Soft Flour Business 
In the Doldrums 

Inactivity in the soft wheat flour 


market at Chicago could hardly have 
been more noticeable last week if all 
the bakers and jobbers had shut down 
the movement amounted to little 
more than a trickle of business. 
While buyers remain cognizant that 


the 1959 crop of the class of wheat 
used in milling flour they need fell 
well below last year, this has not 
had any apparent impact on their 


flour buying policies. Very few bought 
any farther ahead than if the avail- 
able supply of soft wheat was ma- 
terially larger, instead of smaller, 
than in 1958 

Even the into a new high 
ground by Chicago December wheat 
failed to stir any concern regarding 
prices which might have to be paid 
for flour. When the price trend for 


move 


the dominant wheat future was rey- 
ersed last week, with the December 
delivery down 5¢ bu., flour buyers felt 
their judgment had been vindicated. 

Soft wheat mills in the St. Louis 
area experienced another very quiet 
week, too. Bookings were near mini- 
mum levels, averaging barely 15% of 
capacity. The bulk of the business 
consisted of small lots for spot ship- 
ment to regular buyers, mainly p.d.s. 
With so much of the bakery trade 
well protected ahead, mills were not 
surprised at the light demand. 

Soft flour prices were reduced 5¢ 
as a result of the decline in wheat 
futures. The reduction was nearly 
counteracted by a further increase in 
red wheat premiums, up 2¢ for the 
week. Soft wheat movement con- 
tinues exceedingly light, practically 
none coming from the country. 


Quotations Nov. 20, St. Louis: 
Family flour top patent $5.95, top 
hard $6.55, ordinary $5.85; cake $6.85, 
pastry $4.80, soft straights $4.90, 


clears $4.55; hard winter short patent 
$5.70, standard $5.55, clears $5.30; 
spring short patent $6.05, standard 
$5.95, clears $5.90; Chicago: High 
ratio $6.93@7; short patent $5.83@ 
$4.657 4.95, cookie and 
$5.30 cottons, $5.05 


clears 
cracker flours, 
papers. 


5.95, 


Seasonal Dullness 
Hits Texas, Oklahoma 


Seasonal dullness covered the op- 
erations of mills in Texas and Okla- 
homa, embracing family flour sales as 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


it's wise to buy quality! 





Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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well as bakery accounts. 

At Ft. Worth, even a scattered 
amount of export business failed to 
increase sales to more than 10% to 
15% of mill capacity. Running time 
con inued around 5-6 days, however. 
Pricewise, clears were tight and up 
5¢. while other quotations were 
steady 

At Oklahoma City, runnning time 
reached six days. Family flour prices 


were unchanged but bakery types 
moved up one cent 
Quotations Nov. 20, Ft. Worth: 


Extra high patent family flour $7.20 
“7.40, 100 lb. cottons; standard pa- 
tent bakers’ flour, unenriched, $5.50@ 
5.60; first clears $4.50@4.60 delivered 
Texas common points; Oklahoma 
City: Family short patent $777.20; 
standard patent $6.30@650; bakers 
unenriched short patent $5.58@5.68, 
95°% short patent $5.53@5.63, straight 
grade $5.48@5.58; truck lots higher 
on all grades 


Interest Increases 
For Buffalo Mills 


Little was done in the way of flour 
sales in Buffalo last week. Activity 
was centered in small lots, with a 
few cull lots of pastry flour in the 
turnover. But the trade looks for a 
go-around somewhere near Dec. 15 
Large bakeries here are fairly well 
booked but the small ones are begin- 
ning to come to the end of their com- 
mitments. 

Spring wheat flour declined 4¢ dur- 
ing the week. Kansas gained 2¢ and 
all other types of flour held un- 
changed. Although there is some 
tightness in wheat flour, it has 
not yet been reflected in any furthe1 
firming of prices. 

Business in Buffalo has rebounded 
with the resumption of steelmaking 
Bakeries which had held off during 
the strike have paid their bills and 
ordered fresh supplies of flour. Col- 
lections in the city are better than 
out-of-town accounts 


soft 


Shipping directions have picked up 
a little and, in general so far this 
month, are running at a better clip 
than in October 


Buffalo flour output was below a 
week ago and a year ago. One mill 
put in a full 7-day week; two mills 


worked 6 days; one 5 days; one 412 
days and the remaining mill 4 days 
One mill increased its running time 


from the previous week by 1's days; 
one stepped up its output by one 
day; one mill cut its output by one 
day and one mill by half a day. The 


other two mills held steady 

Quotations Nov. 20: Spring family 
$6.92, spring high gluten $6.3206.52, 
spring short $6.02@6.22, spring stand- 
ard $5.9246.17, spring straight $6.12, 
spring first clear $545@5.85; hard 
winter short $5.76@6.17, hard winter 
standard $5.61 06.07, hard winter first 
clear $5 31@5.35; soft winter short 
patent $7.06@ 7.26, soft winter stand- 
ard $605@656 soft winter straight 
$5.254@559, soft winter first 
$4600 4.84 


clear 


Production Declines 
For Pacific Coast 


Pacific Coast mill production 
dropped last week, due mainly to a 
drop in domestic volume. There have 
been some indications of export busi- 
ness pending, but nothing confirmed 
through the close of the period 

Quotations Nov. 20, Portland: High 
‘luten $6.85, all Montana $6.50, clears 


$5.65, Bluestem bakers $6.47, cake 
$697, pastry $5.97, pie $5.62, whole 
Wheat $6.22, graham $5.71, cracked 
wheat $5.67, crushed wheat $6.32; 
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Seattle: Family patent flour, 5 and 10 
Ib. sizes packed in 100 Ib. cottons, car- 
lots $9.55; pastry flour, 100 Ib. cot- 
tons, carlots $4.95. 


Canadien Production 
Steady, Prices Firm 


Canadian mills are moderately busy 
and prices remain fairly steady. Buy- 
ers of soft wheat flour have not taken 
on new commitments and present 
bookings are expected to run them in- 
to the new calendar year 

Quotations Nov. 20, Toronto-Mon- 
treal: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $6.2006.30 in 100 Ib. cottons 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used; 
bakers flour $4.95@5, 100 lb. papers, 
cash discounts, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used; Nov. 21, 
Winnipeg: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100's, $6.15@6.35; second patents, cot- 
tons, $5.90@6.10; second patents to 
bakers, 100 Ib. papers, $4.80@5 (all 
bulk prices 12¢ less); all prices cash 


less 


carlots 


Overseas Markets 





Export Interest 
Moderately Good 


Export flour buying, in contrast 
with the dullness of domestic busi- 
ness, was fairly steady throughout the 
period for both U.S. and Canadian 
mills 

A fairly good number of small but 
steady shipments of U.S. flour were 
made to such destinations as Saudi 
Arabia and the Americas, along with 
the 60 000 ewt. lifted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for foreign 
relief programs. Additionally, the 
United Arab Republic is expected to 
come in soon for fairly large amounts 
of flour to fill its current Public Law 
180 authorizations 

On the Pacific Coast, Pakistan was 
in the market for 1,000 tons of flour 
but without confirmation of sale at 
the end of the period. Also on the 
Pacific Coast, the movement to the 
Philippines has been steady, with an 
increase expected in the near future 
With the U.S. Army Quartermaster 
the market soon 
ewt. flour, Pacific 
increased 


Corps expected in 
for about 100,000 
Coast mills are hoping for 


business up to one-half the total 
volume 
For the Canadian mills, flour ex 


ports increased to 778,700 ewt. for the 
week ended Nov. 19, compared with 
the previous week’s movement of 202,- 
800 ewt. International Wheat Agree- 








Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 
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... At This Time 
Last Year . 
FLOUR 


Fiour buying dropped back to minimum levels 
as bakers turned their attention toward the 
more immediate task of preparing for Thanks 
giving and the year-end holidays to follow 
The only break in the monotony centered 
around speculation that millers and bakers 
might in the near future find a common 
price ground which could lead to hard winter 
wheat flour buying in quantity. Prices of both 
springs and hard winter types dropped 3c for 
the week, principally an adjustment made pos 
sible by the exceptionally favorable increase 
n millfeed returns during preceding weeks 
However, prices of both types of flour 
with the softness of the past week 
considerably above levels at which 
were able to buy in the summer buying periods 


MILLFEED 


Prices surged upward in all the major mar 
kets. Gains across the country averaged $2 
to $2.50 above the previous period, with some 
isolated instances of extreme scarcity 
gains ur to $4. Demand was generally good 
and supplies hard to find. At Kansas City 
milis were virtually cleaned up on nearby feed 
with bran the most difficult to secure 


WHEAT 


Price changes in wheat futures were irregu 
lar, with weakness slightly more pronounced 
than strength at the close. On the bearish 
side, the most significant factor was *he gov 
ernment report on loan impoundinas with the 
figure of record size, but disappointingly be 
low expectations. Futures continued to climb 
until the government figures on wheat under 
loan were released, placing the total through 
October at 454 million bushels, or wel! below 
the 500 million bushels believed necessary 
to sustain artificial tightness the remaining 
months of the crop year 
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ment countries took 500.900 ewt. flour 
compared with 152.600 ewt. a week 
earlier 


Catmeal 


Canadian supplies of oatmeal and 
rolled oats are moderate and prices 
steady. Quotations Nov. 21, Winnipe 
tolled oats in 80 Ib. cottons 85.454 
9.65; oatmeal in 100 Ib. cottons $6.65 
12690 in the three prairie provinces 
all prices cash carlots; Nov. 20. To 
ronto-Montreal: Rolled oats in 80 Ib 
cottons $5.65, oatmeal in 100 Ib. cot 
tons $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 


Rye 

Rye appeared to suffer from the 
general apathy of most grain mar 
kets in the past week, and price 
tended to weaken As in the wheat 
flour market, prices were off fron 
the preceding period, generally 5¢ for 
most grades of rye flour 

Shipping directions, on the other 
hand, are no problem as bakers of rye 
products gear for the vear-end ho 
dav season 

Quotations Nov. 20, Chicago: White 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg. Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address Established 
“ SUPERB" 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLUTEN,"' Melbourne 
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patent rye $4.74@4.95, medium $4.49 
@#1.75, dark $404@4.20; Pittsburgh 
Pure white No. 1 $5.29@5.33, medium 
$4.99@5 13, dark $4.54@4.58, rye meal 
$4.799 4.83; Buffalo: White $5394 
5.44, medium $5.1945.24, dark $4.64 
@4.69; Minneapolis: White rye $4.57 
4.67, medium $4 37 @ 4.47, dark $3.82 
73.92 


- MILLFEED 





November temperatures. A contrib 
uting factor was imminence of the 
Thanksgiving holiday and the expec- 
tation of reduced working -periods at 
the flour mills. Altogether, the pros- 
pect of lighter mill cfferings was a 
stimulant down the line 
Additionally, mixers looked ahead 
to being open for business the day 
following Thanksgiving contrasted 
with the holiday shutdown at the 
mills 
Quotations Nov. 20: Bulk standard 
middlings $38, sacked $42.50; bulk 
bran $38038.50, sacked $43.50; bulk 
ed dog $44, sacked $48@ 49 
St. Louis: Although sacked mill 
feeds were marked down as much as 
$2 because of light buying interest 
bulk millfeeds were in fairly good 
demand, at unchanged prices. Despite 
the fact that millfeed production is 
heavy, while formula feeds are mov- 
ing rather indifferently, flour millers 
have had no great difficulty keeping 
their output moving 
The major share of the bulk offer 
is taken by feed manufactur 
the southeast, who covered 
weeds for a week in advance 
Mixers in nearby areas bought mor 
sparingly. Millers were encouraged 
by the narrowing spread between St 
Louis and Buffalo to believe that 
easiern outlets may be opening up to 
them 
Quotations Nov. 20: Sacked bran 
$41@41.50, shorts $41@41.50; bulk 
bran $3650%0 37, shorts $38 @ 38.50 
middlings $37.504 38 
Boston: Steady demand boosted 
values The supply was relatively 
tight and tended to make most buy 
ers more aggressive. Advances wer 
more pronounced on bulk quotations 
Sacked bran idvanced about $1.50 
while bulk quotations were $3 net 
higher for the week. Middlings of the 
sacked variety gained $1, while bulk 
was S3 above the closing levels of a 
week ago 
Quotations Nov 21 Sacked bran 
$52, bulk $48.50; sacked m ddlings 
Wk $50.50 
buffalo: Bran moved higher on 
rood demand and middlings went 
! for the ride. Most of the ac- 
tion took place Nov. 19 and 20. Mix 
ers brought bran as a substitute for 
brewers’ grains, which have been 
priced out of the market ind for 
which are not too readily avail 


he country trade has been work 
off inventories, but there has 
some nibbling away at replace 
nts The sacked differential on 
bran and middlings held steady at 
$450. Running time ranged from 4 
days to 7 days. Bulk and sacked bran 
ended $3.50 higher; bulk and sacked 
middlings rose $2.50. Red dog, bulk 
1 sacked, held steady. Quotations 
20: Bulk bran $404 40.50, sacked 
90445; bulk middlings $4050@ 
sacked £45445.50: bulk red dog 
146.50. sacked $50.50 
Pac fic Coast: Demand was thin 
except for a moderate flow of export 
activity re were generally un- 
changed 
Quotatio Nov. 20, Seattie: Bu'k 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 

SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 

\BLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN, 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 





Specialists in Milling 
anadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY GREAT WEST THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO. CANADA 
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bulk mid- 
Portland: 
bulk 


millrun $42, sacked $45; 
dlings $46, sacked $49; 
Bulk millrun $41, sacked $44; 
middlings $49, sacked $52. 


Demand _ is 





Canadian Grain 
Growers Group 






Canada: showing a 





slight advance with the continuing R Earni 
cold weather prevalent throughout eports ngs 
Western Canada. Prices have ad- 





SASKATOON, SASK. President 
of United Grain Growers, J. E. 
Brownlee, presented Nov. 18 to the 


vanced. Quotations Nov. 21: Winni- 
peg: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $37 in the 
three prairie provinces; shorts $39@ 






11; middlings $46; all prices cash Companys 53rd annual meeting a re- 
carlots in sacks: small lots ex-coun- Port of satisfactory operating results 





for the fiscal year ended July 31, 
1959. Net earnings after provision 
for income tax were $501,743. 
Earnings for the year were $2,612.- 
779 after charging $775,000 for pat- 


try elevators and warehouses $5 ex- 
tra; Toronto-Montreal: Bran $51@52, 
shorts $54@55, middlings $59@60, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 
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ge dividend on grain receipts 
ring the year. To this was added 
$44,085 profit on property disposals. 
Deductions were made for the follow- 
, jtems: Interest on bonds and on 
other long term debt $340,474; direc- 
tors’ fees $14,065; counsel and legal 
fees and remuneration of salaried di- 
rectors $53,866; annual meeting ex- 
penses $34,431; provision for self in- 
surance in country elevators $100,- 
depreciation $1,097,285. These 
deductions, to a total of $1,640,121, 
left income before taxation at $1,016,- 
743 against $1,445,495 in 1958. 
Provision for estimated income 
taxes at $515,000 included $415,000 
in respect to deferred income taxes 
on account of claim for capital cost 
allowances additional to the provision 
for depreciation above recorded. 
Consolidated earned surplus had 
been carried forward from the previ- 
ous year at $4,065,958. Net earnings 
of $501,743 as above, against $785.,- 
195 the previous year, brought this 
to a total of $4,567,701. After provi- 
sion for usual dividend of 5% on paid 
up capital stock of $240,184, transfer 
of $1 million was made to increase 
general reserve from $2 million to 
$3 million and consolidated earned 
surplus was carried forward in the 
amount of $3,327,517. 


Working Capital 

Working capital was $7,413,663, 
cown only slightly frem $7,528,025 
for the previous year in spite of large 
expenditures during the year on ad- 
ditions to the country elevator sys- 
tem through construction and pur- 
chase. Paid up capital stock stands at 
$4,803,695 and total shareholders’ 
at $11,301,670 

Absorption from the Canadian Con- 
solidated Grain Co., Ltd., added to 
the system 129 country elevators, 
bringing the total to 800 in the prai- 
rie provinces; of these 138 were in 
Manitoba, 301 in Saskatchewan, 353 
in Alberta and 8 in British Columbia 
The purchase also included a _ termi- 
nal elevator at Port Arthur with a 
capacity of 1,750,000 bu. while new 
construction at Vancouver added 1 
million bushels capacity to the ter- 
minal elevator leased from the Na- 
tional Harbours Board. 

Plans were reported for replacing 
on a larger scale a terminal elevator 
annex at Port Arthur which recently 


OOO: 


equity 


collapsed, from causes yet undeter- 
mined. The company carried ade- 
quate insurance on the building and 


for business interruption 


The 300 delegates who represent 
50,000 farmer-shareholders met this 
year in Saskatoon instead of Winni- 


peg or Calgary as previously 
count of company 
katchewan 


on ac- 
expansion in Sas- 
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Clifford R. Hope 
To Survey Wheat 
Markets Abroad 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS — Clif- 
ford R. Hope, president of the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn., leaves Nov. 27 for a_three- 
week inspection of market-expansion 
activities abroad. 

First stop will be in The Nether- 
lands where he will visit the associ- 
ation’s headquarters at Rotterdam 
and survey the position of U.S 
wheat in the West European market 

At Athens, Greece, the former con- 
gressman will attend a conference of 
agricultural attaches who serve over- 
seas in U.S. embassies. The confer- 
ence opens Nov. 30 

Pakistan and India are next on the 
schedule. There he will explore possi- 
bilities of increasing wheat consump- 
tion and boosting wheat storage fa- 
cilities in these two Asian countries 
At present, storage space is almost 
non-existent in Pakistan and India 
exposing their populations to famines 
during periods of food shortages 

In Japan, Mr. Hope will join an 
official U.S. wheat trade team. Team 
members will study important chang- 
es taking place in Japanese wheat 
production and consumption. The 
Japanese people, generally, are eat- 
ing more wheat products and increas- 
ing production of Japanese wheat fa- 
vors imports of hard wheats to blend 
with locally grown soft varieties 
Practically all hard wheat imports 
now are coming from Canada 

On the overseas trip, Mr. Hope will 


travel as a representative of the 
Great Plains association, a regional 
organization supported by the Colo- 


rado Wheat Administrative Commit- 
tee, the Kansas Wheat Commission, 
the Kansas Association of Wheat 
Growers, the Nebraska Wheat Com- 
mission, and the Nebraska Wheat 
Growers Assn 
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Dr. R. A. Larsen 
Speaks on Russia 
To AACC Section 


MINNEAPOLIS Dr. Robert A 
Larsen, associate director in the 
growth and technology group, the 
Pillsbury Co., addressed the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Northwest Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, on his recent visit to Rus 
sia, particularly on his observations 
of flour milling and bread baking 
made during a week spent in Moscow 

Dr. Larsen’s over-all impression of 
the fields of technology in which he 
felt qualified to judge progress, flour 
milling and baking, was that the Rus- 
sians “are doing ‘what they are do- 
ing’ well, but they do not 
be ahead of us in these fields of ac 
tivity.” 

“The Russians are busy and they 
are doing good work,” said Dr. Lar 
sen. “And I would say that they are 
running the best schoo! for head mill 
ers in the world—but on actual flour 
milling and baking appear- 
ances can be deceptive from an Amet 
ican standpoint.” 

He explained this by 
observation that the Russians are 
working on a number of standard 
objectives, to specialized 
projects 


appear to 


projects 


making the 


as opp sed 


THE NORTHWE‘ 


made—in contrast with research work 
in the U.S.—was that such facilities 
appeared to be in actual production 
rather than confined exclusively to 
research. 

Dr. Larsen accompanied his pre- 
sentation with photographs of the 
tussian people, a map of Moscow and 
pictures of prominent landmarks, 
buildings and housing projects, all 
projected on a lighted screen 

Robert J. Pickenpack, 
Mills, Inc., chairman of the North- 
west Section, presided at the meet- 
ing, while Ed Liebe, grain division, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, pro- 
gram chairman, introduced Dr. Lar 


sen 


General 
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W. Robert Atwood 
Named Indianapolis 
Bakery Manager 


INDIANAPOLIS—Appointment of 
W. Robert Atwood as manager of 
the Omar Bakery, Continental Bak 
ing Co., Indianapolis, has been an- 
nounced by F. L. McKinnon, regional 
manager. He succeeds Henry Yaget 
who has resigned 

Mr. Atwood, a native of Columbus, 
entered the baking field as route 
salesman for the Omar-Columbus 
Bakery, and held posts in Zanesville, 
Moines and Milwaukee before 
returning to Columbus as district 
sales manager. His last position was 
regional sales supervisor for Contin- 


Des 


<N MILLER 


larketing Group 
\ames T. F. Fiedler 
» European Office 


EN CITY, KANSAS— Theo 
Fiedler of Denver has been 
European representative for 
Plains Wheat Market De 
Assn 
who is now the chief 
for the Colorado 
Administrative Committee, is 
to take over the European 
Jan. 1. He replaces Harvey 
Manhattan, Kansas, who 
signed to return to the U.S 
edler’s office will be at Rot 
The Netherlands. There he 
ect activities designed to 
he market for Great Plains 
its in Western European 
Assisting him will be Earl 
nerly of Edison, Neb 
tterdam headquarters were 
mally in January, 1959, in 
program supported jointly 
rado Wheat Administra 
ttee, the Nebraska Wheat 
SSI the Nebraska Wheat 
the Kansas Association 
Growers, and the Kansas 
mmission 
uuncing the 
president 
paid tribute to M1 
in setting up the Eur 
“He has 


ippointment 
Clifford 
Bross 


lations 


done a_ fine 
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job in organizing our market devel- 
opment program in Europe, and we 
that he finds it necessary to 
resign the position 


regret 


“However, we feel fortunate in se- 
curing Mr. Fiedler to replace him. As 
a grower, he is familiar with wheat 
marketing problems. He has been ac 
tive in the National Association of 
Wheat Growers and helped organize 
the Colorado Wheat Administrative 
Committee. Because of his fine work 
in guiding the c 
choice for the Fur 


mmittee s program 
he s a logical 
opean post.” 
Mr. Fiedler attended high 
it Holyoke, Colo., and completed two 
years at the University of Colorado 
During World War II, he was em 
ployed by Consolidated Vultee Air 
craft Co. in experimental manufac 
ring at San Diego, and later served 
n the U.S. Coast Guard 
1945 
icre wheat 
Colo. He 


cilman at 


school 


Since he has operated a 1,760 
farm in Phillips County 
served as mayor and coun 
Holvoke for 10 years. He 
ilso served as vice president of the 
Colorado Wheat Gre Assn. and 
is Vice president and secretary-treas 
urer of the National 
Wheat Growers. He was a director of 
the Paoli ¢ Elevator Co 
for eight years 

Mi Fiedler became the chief ex 
fficer of the Colorado Wheat 
Administrative C when it 


was organize l 


wers 

Association of 
“oop rative 
ecutive 


mmittee 
May, 1958 





ental’s regional office in Cleveland 
Mr. Atwood, who will reside in 
Indianapolis, is married and has three 
daughters and a son. While in Cleve- 
land, he was a member of the Lions 
Club and the Chamber of Commerce 


Impressive Staffs 





Dr. Larsen described the large, im- 
pressive staffs at work in the Soviet 
mills and bread baking establishments 
which he visited, but reminded his 
audience that many of these people 
are employed in ancillary 
such as the packing end of the mill 
machine shop work and actual pro- 
duction rather than specific research 
projects 
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Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG export 
clearances of Canadian wheat in the 

The visit to Moscow by Dr. L week ended Oct. 21 totalled 4,233,000 
was made as a guest of the govern bu., placing clearances in the Aug 
ment, and his host was Prof. N. P 1-Oct. 21 period at 59,010,000 bu., 
Kosmina, director of the All Soviet some 6.6% greater than last year's 
Union Institute for Cereal Research corresponding total of 55,359,000 bu., 
Others whom he contacted included according to figures compiled by the 
Dr. L. Isokovich, director of the All Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Vis- 
Soviet Union School for Milling and ible supplies in all North American 
Engineer P. Volansky, head of ex- positions stood at 377,275,000 bu. on 
perimental milling at the cereal re- Oct. 21, down 0.9% from the previous 
search institute week's total of 380,553,000 bu. but up 

One of the main observations of 0.7% from the year-earlier figure of 
milling and baking which Dr. Larsen 374,672,000 bu 


projects 
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Overseas 


irsen 
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TO YOUR MARKET 


MILLING PRODUCTION goes directly to the men in the plant—production 
MILLING PRO 
cereal chemists, head 
personnel—the men who determine what 
MILLING PRODUCTION 
Production 


men as well as management men—to increase your sales 
DUCTION reaches mill 


other 


owners, milling superintendents 





millers and production 


their company will use 


through the Milling 


production equipment 


reaches milling management Section of 


The Northwestern Miller—the men who give the go-ahead on equipment 


purchases. No other advertising medium in the flour milling industry offers 
this double value—reach those who need and those who buy through your 


advertising in MILLING PRODUCTION 


CONTACT NEAREST MILLER PUBLISHING CO. OFFICE 


MILLING PRODUCTION 


Published in Conjunction with The Northwestern Miller 
2501 WAYZATA BOULEVARD, MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN. 
BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 


NOT A ROLLER COASTER—Although it may give the appearance, this is 
not a roller coaster. It is a grain conveyor newly installed by Cargill, Inc., at 
its Savage (Minn.) facility. The conveyor links the barge loading slip with 
the 14-million-bushel capacity grain elevator visible at the left rear. The con- 
veyor moves grain at approximately 330 bu. every minute, loading a barge 
such as the one shown here, capable of taking 45,000 bu., in just 135 min. 
Formerly grain at the Minnesota River facility was positioned at the side of 
the dock in rail cars. 
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C. E. Baker, Jr., 
Elected to Head 
AOM District 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—Charles 
E. Baker, Jr., Knox Crutchfield, Inc., 
Port Republic, Va., was elected chair- 


man of District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers southeastern dis- 
trict, at the organization’s recent 


two-day meeting held at the Robert 
E. Lee Hotel here. Other features on 
the program, in addition to the elec- 
tion of officers, included a panel dis- 
cussion, a special feature by Victor 
Chemical Works, and presentations 
by members of the Self-Rising Flour 
and Cornmeal Program 

M. C. Wells, Allen 
Co., Columbia, S.C., 
sided. The invocation 
John Lowry, Laurinburg 


Milling 
chairman, pre- 
was given by 
(N.C.) Mill- 


Bros 


ing Co., and Robert Davis, president, 
W. A. Davis Milling Co., High Point, 
N.C., gave the welcoming address. 


Among the highlights was a 
entation of the Victor Chemical's pro- 
motional program, “C'mon, Get in 


pres- 


the Act,’ to increase the use of self- 
rising flour and self-rising cornmeal! 
(The Miller, Oct. 13, page 7.) The 
presentation was made by Glenn 


Fite, sales manager for Victor 

Also on the program was a rebut- 
tal by Charles E. Baker, Jr., Knox 
Crutchfield, Inc., Port Republic, Va 


to a pamphlet distributed to doctors 
across the country by an organiza- 
tion of food faddists, in which false 


claims have been made against flour, 

cereals, maturing agents and enrich- 

ment 
Lloyd Mills, 


Morrison, Piedmont 
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Inc., Lynchburg, Va., led a panel dis- 
cussion comprised of George Smut- 
ny, Entoleter Division of Safety In- 


dustries, Inc.; Dr. W. H. Gelirich, 
Alpine American Corp.; Ralph Heg- 
man, Hegman, Inc., and Jay D 


saumgardner, 
Co. 


Strong-Robinette Bag 


Election of Officers 
Part of the two-day session includ- 
ed the election of officers. Robert L 
Wagner, Clay Bank, Va., was named 
vice chairman, and James N. Camp- 


bell, Sterwin Chemicals, Charlotte, 
N.C., secretary-treasurer. 
J. M. Scott, Cleveland (Tenn.) 


Milling Co., 


was elected to the dis- 
trict executive committee. The new 
officers were installed by Donald S 


Eber, AOM executive vice president 
from Kansas City 

Another feature of the program 
was the presentation of some obser- 
vations on South America, Yugosla- 
va and Egypt by Edward F. Seeborg, 
cereal technologist with the Grain 
and Feed Division of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 

Miss Barbara Jean Davis, home 
economist with the Self Rising Flour 
and Cornmeal Program, spoke on 
“Biscuit Mixin’ and Muffin Bakin’.” 
Jack Kice, Kice Metal Products Co., 
Wichita, gave a presentation, “‘Aera- 


tion of Stored Grain.” Mr. Eber pre- 
sented M. C. Wells, outgoing chair- 
man, with the AOM Distinguished 
Service Award and thanked W. A 
Prince, Jr., for ‘‘a splendid job” as 
secretary. The next meeting of the 


district will be held in Reanoke, Va., 
Feb. 26-27 at the Roanoke Hotel 

Entertainment the first evening of 
the meeting was provided by the al 
lied trades and included a cocktail 
party and banquet. Speaker of the 
evening was Royall R. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Winston-Salem Chamber 
of Commerce 


BREA Ss THE 


Canadian Clearances 


Of Wheat, Flour Rise 


WINNIPEG Total movement of 
Canadian wheat and flour for the 
week ended Nov. 19 increased to 6 
177,000 bu. from 4.296.000 bu. a week 
earlier. This movement included flout 
clearances of 1791,000 bu., in term 
of wheat, with International Wheat 


Agreement countries taking the equiy 
alent 1,152,000 bu flour. The 
previous week, IWA destinations were 
scheduled receive 351,000 bu. of 
flour, in wheat 


of of 

to 
terms of 

Seven IWA destinations were listed 
for wheat. The largest shipment of 
1,754,000 bu. went to the U.K. Other 
countries were: Germany, 554 000 bu 
Japan, 515 000; Belgium, 205,000; the 
Netherlands, 157.000; India, 150,000 
and South Africa, 81000 bu 

Class 2 shipments of wheat totalled 
970,C00 bu. with Pakistan” taking 
590,000 and Italy, 380,000 bu 
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Wheat Men to Meet 
PENDLETON, ORE The 32nd 
annual meeting of the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League will be held Dec. 3-5 
at the Memorial Armory here, Frank 
Tubbs Opening 
activities will be devoted to reg- 
and 


president, reported 
day 
speaker 


istration, a keynote 


meetings of the six standing commit- 


tees. On Dec. 4 various industry lead- 
ers and government officials will be 
featured and Dec. 5 business sessions 
will concentrate on official Wheat 


League business. 








Reginald H. Painter 
Receives National 


Service Award 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS tegin- 
i H. Painter, Kansas State Univer- 
professor of entomology, re- 
ceived the 1959 Gamma Sigma Delta 
national award for. distinguished 
service to agriculture at a dinner in 
his honor at Manhattan recently 
The national honor society of agri- 
culture cited him as an outstanding 
leader, researcher and an 
on insect control through 
resistance. 
has demonstrated un- 
in teaching, leadership 
and research in his more than 30 
vears of service to agriculture, John 
A. Johnson, national secretary of 
the honor society, said. Many of his 
students now occupy key 
positions in agriculture throughout 
the world, he noted. 


teacher, 
authority 
host plant 
Dr. Painter 
usual ability 


former 


Dr. Painter’s research at K-State 
has included work that led to wheat 
varieties resistant to insects. He has 


studied, in cooperation with the uni- 


versity agronomy department and 
the entomological research division 
of the U.S. Department of Agr‘cul- 
ture, various aspects of resistance of 
crop plants to insect attack. His 
book, “Insect Resistance in Crop 
Plants is used throughout the 


world and has been fully translated 
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Bombyliidae family. He has disccver- 


ed and named about 
that group of insects 
the Bach fund of the National Ac- 
ademy of Science has enabled him 
to study types of Bombyliidae at 
most American museums and in Mex- 
1co 


60 species in 
Support from 


For one month in 1951 and 1952 
Dr. Painter investigated corn insects 
at the Guatemala Trep'cal Research 
Center, Antigua, Guatemala, and at 
Iowa State University, Ames, spon- 


sors of the Guatemala research 
Address Given 

In 1955, sponsored by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, he gave an ad- 
dress in Bogota, Colombia, at the 
third Latin American conference of 
plant geneticists, phytopathologists, 
entomologists, and soil scientists on 
“The Possibilities of Insect Resis- 


tance in Crop Plants in Latin Amer- 
ica." He was a visiting professor for 
a series of addresses on insect 
tance at North Carolina State Col- 
lege in 1957. He also has given the 
Griswald lectures at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y 

Dr. Painter was born in Brown- 
wocd, Texas, in 1901. He has been 
on the entomology faculty at K-State 
since September, 1926, and a full 
professor since 1941. He holds bache- 
and master’s degrees from the 
University of Texas and a Ph.D. from 
Ohio State University. In 1947-1948 


res's- 


lor’s 








hy the Soviets he was awarded a post-doctoral fel- 
Dr. Painter also is an. authority lowship for study at Ohio State Uni- 
on the classification of flies in the’ versity 
Canadian Flour Production 
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September, 1959 Comparison 
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Pacific Northwest 
Groups Discuss 
Grain Sanitation 


MOSCOW, IDAHO—Grain sanita- 
tion laws of Pacific Northwest states 
and how they may be patterned af- 
ter rules and regulations as set forth 
by the Federal Pure Food and Drug 
Administration occupied the atten- 
tion of more than 100 grain elevator 
operators, state and federal grain in- 
spectors, college research workers 
and chemical company representa- 
tives at the sixth annual Grain Sani- 
tation Short Course held at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho recently 

The event was co-sponsored by the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn. and the Pacific Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn 

A panel discussion on the laws af- 
fecting foods for human consump- 
tion was the opening topic of the 
two-day grain sanitation short 
Following the discussion Kenton L 
Harris, deputy director of the divi- 
sion of microbiology of FDA, Wash- 
ington, spoke on “Contamination of 
Raw Agricultural Products as it Af- 
fects Human Foods.’ 

The panel, moderated by Merrill 
Sather, executive secretary of the 


course 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Nov Nov 
13, 20 

1959 1959 

Close Close 


Allied Mills Inc 
Alis-Chaimers 
Am. Bakeries Co 
Am. Cyanamid 
A-D-M Co 
Borden 
Cont. Baking Co 
Cream of Wheat 
Crown Zellerbach 
Corp 
Pid. $4.20 
Dow Chemica 
Gen. Baking Co 
Pid. $8 
Ger Foods Corp 
General Mills Inc 
Pid. 5% 
Merck & Co 
Monsanto Ch. Co 
Nat Bisc. Co 
Pid. $ 
Pfizer Chas 
Pillsbury Co 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Pid. $4 of the patients will die 
/ . . ' > laals . . Procter & Gambie . os 
Assn., included Leroy Meek, chief cokes Seote Ge ; O he her hand, the plan for 12, Mark Lane 
food inspector for the Washington Pid. $6 ’ : 73 h ' s and a cut in allotments LONDON, E.C.3 
g . martrment of ; St. R Paper . 
tate department f griculture Std oode, . little better. The pa 
Olympia; Leland Fife, director 9f the — Sterling Drug alive and free fron 
division of plant industry, Idaho de- Un. Bisc. of Am full of 
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partment of agriculture, Ken Ward Baking Co s but he 1 ably will die anyway 
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: ‘ West Va. Pulp & 
visor for the Idaho department of Paper Co s 2 ' , 
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partment of agriculture, Portland 
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and rodent prob Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 
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ment of Agriculture has reported 
that wheat and wheat flow 


stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange 
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Wheat under the payment-in- Corp. of N. Y 38% 33% 34 “ nes, DUNDEE ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
kind program, for the week to- Stocks KIRKCALDY 
taled 2,445,394 bu.; cumulative 
since July 1, 1959, 109,357,974 bu. 
Flour under the cash payment 
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182,736 cwt. (1,110,292 bu. wheat- ws 7 
equivalent); cumulative since July o , _ 1959 1959 
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been appointed an exclusive distribu- , ' 
tor in the Twin Cities and surround- 
ing area for Crow River Manufactur- 
ing Co.. New London, according to NEVADA WHEAT BUYER DIES 
M. L. Bentley, president of the New SAN FRANCISCO—Walter 
London firm. of J. W. Fundis Co., Li 
Crow River Manufacturing Co killed in an automobile accident 
manufactures equipment for grain recently. Mr. Fundis was a_ well- 
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Indonesian Deal 
For Wheat Flour 
Amended by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
further amendment of its wheat flour 
purchase authorization to Indonesia, 
along with issuance of two agree- 
ments to Poland for feed grains and 
amendment of the corn and sorghum 
purchase authorizations to Israel, all 
under Title I of Public Law 480. 

Authorization No, 34-22 to Indo- 
nesia has been amended to extend the 
terminal contracting and delivery 
date from Nov. 30 and Dec. 31, 1959, 
to Feb. 29 and March 31, 1960, re- 
spectively. 

Indonesia requested the extension 
because purchasing has been changed 
from Indonesian importers to the 
Indonesia Supply Mission in New 
York. The change delayed procure- 
ment. 

The authorization provides for $5 
million worth (about 54,000 metric 
tons) flour from U.S. suppliers. No 
purchases have been reported. 

Authorization 41-29 to Poland pro- 
vides for purchase of $2,367,000 worth 
(approximately 50,000 metric tons) 
yellow corn, in bulk, Grade U.S. No 
2 or better. Authorization 41-30 pro- 
vides for purchase by Poland of $1,- 
785,000 worth (approximately 40,000 
metric tons) yellow grain sorghums, 
in bulk, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better. 

Contracts under these authoriza- 
tions made between Nov. 26 and April 
30, 1960, will be eligible for financing. 


Delivery will be to importer f.o.b. 
vessel, ports of exportation. Ship- 
ments must be made between Nov. 


26 and May 31, 1960. 

Purchases of the feed grains under 
these authorizations will be made by 
“Rolimpex”, W. Piatkowski, 111 
Broadway, Room 316, New York, N.Y. 


Corn for Israel 

The corn authorization to Israel 
has been increased by $718,471 and 
now provides for purchase of $4,213,- 
471 worth of yellow corn in bulk, 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better. The con- 
tracting and delivery dates have been 
extended to Nov. 30, 1959, and Dec 
31, 1959, respectively 

The increase represents a transfer 
of funds from authorizations pre- 
viously issued to Israel. Purchases of 
$3,495,000 worth of corn previous- 
ly authorized have been completed. 
The seven-day waiting period between 
issuance of the authorization and the 
initial contracting date has been 
waived because Israel has an urgent 
need for corn. Purchases will be made 
by the Israel Supply Mission 

The grain sorghum authorization, 
which provides for purchase of $5,- 
260,000 worth of yellow grain 
ghums by Israel, is amended to ex- 
tend the terminal delivery date from 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 31, 1959, at the re 
quest of Israel. Purchases have been 
completed 


BREAD 


MANAGER RESIGNS 

ODESSA, WASH.—R. L. Reiman, 
manager of the Odessa Union Ware- 
house Cooperative, has announced his 
resignation effective July 1, 1960 
Winston Weber, assistant manager, 
will become the new manager, re- 
ports Eldon MHeimbigner, resident 
manager for the company in Ephrata 
Mr. Weber has been with the com- 
pany 11 years. The cooperative, one 
of the largest grain operations in the 
Pacific Northwest, is completing its 
50th year. 


sor- 
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HOLIDAY SPECIAL—Durkee Famous Foods is offering to bakers a pro- 
motion kit of streamers, showcase banners and menu pads for its Louisiana 
spice cake as a holiday promotion. The kit contains typical New Orleans 
menus featuring Louisiana spice cake as dessert. The menus are printed on 
tear-off sheets mounted in pad form on easel cards for display and removal 


by customers. 





Wheat Under Loan 
Down; Corn, Rice 


Above Last Year 


WASHINGTON—Most grains con- 
tinue to move under price-support 
loans and purchase agreements in 
smaller quantities this year than last, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 























DOOR POSTER—Chapman & Smith 
Co., Ine., has issued its latest door 
poster for bakers as an aid to mer- 
chandising doughnuts during the fall 
months. As the accompanying photo 
of the poster shows, it helps the bak- 
er to deliver a two-sided message. 
Not only does the baker's customer 
read an automatic “thank you” for 
his patronage, but he is reminded also 
of the availability of doughnuts and 
where they are obtainable in the fu- 
ture. 


reported in its October, 1959, sum- 
mary of grain price-support activi- 
ties. 

Through October, 262,575,485 bu. 
of 1959-crop wheat had been put un- 
der support loans and_ purchase 
agreements. Of this total, 194,537,845 
bu. were warehouse-stored, 67,309,596 
bu. farm-stored, and 728,044 bu. un- 
der purchase agreements. Last year 
through October, 453,815,060 bu. of 
1958-crop wheat had been put under 
support. Two years ago, 176,180,777 
bu. of 1957-crop wheat had been put 
under support through Nov. 15 

Except for corn and rice, which 
show relatively small increases over 
a year earlier, most of the other 
grains reported show substantial de- 
creases in the amounts put under 
support as compared with totals a 
year earlier. 

The 26,094,271 bu. of 1959-crop bar- 
ley put under support through Oc- 
tober, 1959, were mostly in the fol- 
lowing states: California, 5,353,266 
bu.; Minnesota, 3,620,388 bu.; Mon- 
tana, 4,301,169 bu.; North Dakota, 
7,694,604 bu., and Washington, 1,534,- 
027 bu. 

Through October, 12,381,828 cwt 
grain sorghums had been put under 
support, of which 11,034,972 ewt 
were in Texas 

Of the 5,542,272 bu. of 1959-crop 
soybeans put under support through 
October, most was in the following 
states: Illinois, 2,061,299 bu.; Iowa, 
725,935 bu.; Minnesota, 1,066,851 bu., 
and Missouri, 627,669 bu. 
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OKLAHOMA “WHEAT HEART” 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The 192- ft 
Farmers Co-op grain elevator, tall- 
est building in Tonkawa, Okla., is 


featuring a new sign showing a huge 
red heart and sheaves of wheat, with 


red lettering proclaiming Tonkawa 
the “Wheat-Heart of Oklahoma.” 
Tonkawa is located in the heart of 


Oklahoma's wheat counties. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
amos | v cereal 


WANTED—BROKERS CALLING ON THE 
mix manufacturers, large wholesale and 
chain bakeries to sell an excellent, non 
competitive ingredient that will bring re 
peat orders. High commission. Many ter- 
ritories now available Address Ad No 
5364, The Northwestern Miller Minne 
apolis 40, Minn 


NATIONAL GRAIN COMPANY 


experience nm grain ete 


LARGE 
needs 
Vator or 
cost reduction 
experience in 
procedures essential. Please 
plete data in first letter 
mation education experien 
and salary expected. Addres 
The Northwestern Mille 
Minn 


time 








Pascagoula Plans 


Grain Elevator 


PASCAGOULA, MISS.—-Plans for 
the erection of a grain elevator for 
the port of Pascagoula were discussed 
recently, following announce- 
that the state bond commission 
had sold $1 million worth of port 
bonds to finance the first phase of 
port expansion work. The full issue 
is reported to be $6 million. 

The elevator will be leased to 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City 
The lease will run for five years with 
option to renew and the annual rent- 
al is reported at $120,000 with a 
share of the profits to go to Jackson 
County 

The meeting was attended by mem- 
bers of the county board of super- 
visors and port authority, represent- 
atives of Standard Milling Co., Ewing 
Engineering Corp.. Mobile, and Chal- 
mers and Burton, superstructure en- 
gineers, Hutchinson, Kansas 


here 
ment 
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baked breads is only limited by 
India's ability to pay for it.” 


Supplies Under PL 480 

A figure of 960 million bushels has 
been suggested for 1960 alone. India 
soft currency pur- 
imports under PL 
180, a program that hard-currency 
Japan has not had since 1958 

He will work, this man McDonald, 
with promoting crackers, cakes and 
bread in a Pakistan, split into rice 
and wheat eating, eastern and west- 
ern halves. And he will also work to 
spur interest in such wheaten prod- 
ucts in India too. “The big thing will 
of course be chapatis, India’s tradi- 
tional food,” he said 

“The chapati—what 


is eligible as a 
chaser for wheat 


does it taste 


like? Good, damned good, if it’s hot, 
if you eat it within an hour or so 
after baking. But wait and you'll 
have to use a hammer or take a 


chance on breaking your jaw.” 
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Any Way You Look at It... 
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HERE IS ONE publication that brings you 


all the up-to-the-minute news of the flour 


milling industry each week The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
ly the milling executive, operative miller, cereal 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news. 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Kach week The Miller records the happenings 
in the milling industry—in the U.S... in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saying can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor- 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also many other features in The 
Miller. There are articles about mill operations, 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 


But its coverage of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 years The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been distinguished for its program 


services to advertisers. Developed and main 
tools in the op- 


eration of their businesses, this service program has 


tained to offer advertisers valuabl 


been improved to increase its value to advertisers 


and to the industries with which the Vv are associ- 
ated. This program provides advertisers with bul- 
lists, reference and research and 


letins, exclusive 


special SEeTVICES 

Truly its coverage of the news and its service 
program to advertisers make The Miller the jour 
nal of the milling industry. 


T'o make sure you read the milling indus 
try news while it is still up-to-the-minute, 
Copy of Thi 
you are not already receiv- 
you wall be of 
of the 52 ide a- packed ISSUCS 
during the year. Subscription rates are 
Sj a Wyecar, The Milli r is aj ailabk lo yp y’- 
sons in and serving the milling and grain 


not ord r 
Miller in case 
ing it? Then 


re hy YOur Own 


certain not 


MISSING One 


industries only. 


THE WORTHWES TORN 


For Advertising Information 


For Subscriptions, Contact 


Waoyzota Bivd. 


Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


iller 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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The index of advertisers is provided 


as a service to readers and advertisers. 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 











Abilene Fiour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co 
American Cyanamid Co 
American Fiours, Inc 
American Molasses 
(Nulomoline Div.) 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc 
Arrowcide Div., Stainless 


Products Corp. . 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companie: 
Atkinson Milling Co 
Baker Perkins, Inc 
Bartlett & Co 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beard Foundry & Machine 
Beardstown Mills 
Bemis Bro 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 
Blake, J. H 
Frank H., Inc 
, N. P., Co 
& Sharpless 
Co 
Brown's Hungarian Corp 
Buhler Mills, Inc 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J.. & Co 
Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co 
Caihoun Beach Hotel 
California Almond Growers 


Exchange 
Cargill, Inc 
Centennial Mills Inc 
Chambers, John C., Co 
Charlick, Wm Ltd 
Chase Bag Co 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Grain Co 
Clupak, Inc 
Church & Dwight 
Cohen, Felix, N. V 
Cohen, H., & Co., Ltd 
Coleman, David, Inc 


Colorado Milling & Elev. Co 
Columbia-Southern Chemical 


Corp 
Commander Larabee Mig 
Co i8 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 
Corralloy Tool Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 
DCA Food Industries, Inc 
Dannen Mills Inc 
Day Company 
De Lisser, Andrew 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 
Donzelmann & Co., N. V 
Doty Technical Laboratories 
Dowagiac Mig. Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., In 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst 
Eastern Canada Flour 


Mills, Ltd 


Bag Co Ht, 
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29 
21 


25 


26 
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35 
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Eckhart Milling Co 
Einfuhrhande!l Mannheim 
Ekco Products , 
Entoleter Division 


Evans Milling Co., Inc 
Fant Milling Co. 
Farquhar Bros. mp te 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. 


Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Flexo Products, Inc 

Flour Mills of America 


Fluidizer Co., The 
Flynn, John ms. Co 
Fode, Troels 


Forster Mfg. Co. 

Fort Garry Milling Co., 
Foster & Feiter Co 
Franco, Francis M 
Fuller Co. .. 


Ltd 


General American 
Transportation Corp 
General Mills, Inc 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd 
Glasslined Bulk Storage 
Globe Milling Co 
Goffe & Carkener, 
Goldschmidt, Carl, 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co 
Granu-flow Systems, Inc 
Great Star Fiour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Sons 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Cover 


Inc 


Ltd 


Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co 
Harris, Upham & Co 
Heide, Henry, Inc 
Heinrich Envelope Co 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 
Holland Engraving Co 
Homogenette, inc 
Hotel Sherman 
Hubbard Milling Co 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Co 
Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Industrial Overseas 
Technical Corp 
Industrial Processes, Inc 
Inland Mills, Inc 
Inter-Continental Grain 
International Mig. Co 
International Paper Co 
Interstate Grain Corp 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Co 
Cover 


Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Frank, Milling Co 
J., Co 


Jackson, 
Jaeger, 
Jennison, 
Jewell, L. R., 
Johansen, Anth & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Const 
Justesen, Brodr 


& Son 
Go... 


Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co 
Kimpton, W. § & Sons 
King Midas Flour Mills 


Kansas 


26 
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34 


26 
15 


31 
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King Milling Co. 
Kiwi Coders Corp 
Knappen Millin 
Koerner, John 

Kwik Lok Corp. 


Co. 
, & Co 


La Grange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Mig 
Co., 

Leitie. E. H. 

Lexington Mill °° Elevator Co 

Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc 

Loken & Co 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


McCabe Grain Co 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud 

Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 


N. V. ''Meelunie,’’ Amsterdam 
Menne!l Milling Co 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

MIAG Northamerica, Inc 
Mid-States Mill Egpt Co 
Miller Publishing Co., The 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Moline, Inc. 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Fiour Mills, Inc 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co 
Morten Milling Co 


Nappanee Mig. Co 
National Yeast Corp 
Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn 
Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century Co 

New Era Milling Co 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co 

North American Car Corp 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Norton, Willis, Co 
Nor-Vell, Inc 


Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 


Cover 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Oklahoma Fiour Mills Co 


Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp 
Osborne McMillan 
Osieck & Co 


Parrish & Heimbecker 
Patchin Appraisa's 


Ltd 


Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros 
Peek Bros 

Penn, William, + Co 
Pfizer, Chas., & 

Pillman & Phillips. 
Pillsbury Co., The 
Prater Pulverizer Co 
Pratt, R. C 
Rademaker, H. J. B M 
Red Star Yeast & Prod 
Co 
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Red Wing Milling Co. 
Robin Hood Fiour Mills, 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Runciman Milling Co 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller | Milling Co 


Ltd 


St. Louis Flour Mills 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd : 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Short, J. R., Mig. Co 
Simon-Carter Co. 
Simonds-Shieids-Theis 

Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel- Import 7" 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed 

a Grain, Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Stolp & Co., Ltd 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Sturtevant Mill Co 
Superior Separator Co 


Inc 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 


Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Tidewater Grain Co 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Tol-O-Matic, Inc 


Toledo Scale Co 
Twin City Machine Co 


Uhimann Grain Co 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- 
maatschappy N. V. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Vis, ®. C., & Co 
Vreeswyck, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 


Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Weber Fiour Mills Co 
Weller, B. |., Co 


Westcentral Cooperative 
Grain Co 

Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd 

Western Star Mill Co 

Western Waterproofing Co.. 

West Virginia Pulp & 


Paper Co — 
Wichita Flour Mills, Inc 
Williams Bros. Co 
Williams, H. R., Mill 

Supply Co 


Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V... 


Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 
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Sweet young wife: “Now over in 
this corner, we'll have a_ loveseat- 


over there, we'll have a loveseat, and 
here by the fireplace, we'll have an- 
other loveseat.” 
Decorator: “My word, 
this a living room?” 


do you call 


Young wife: “Why of course—if 
that isn’t living, I don't know what 
is!” 

¢?¢? 
Personnel Supervisor: ‘What pre- 


vious work and experience have you 
had?” 

Applicant: “All kinds; I was a sec 
retary. All I had to do was look like 
a girl, think like a man, like a 
lady and work like a dog.” 


$e ¢ 


Overheard at a 


act 


department store 


counter: “There's no tax on this per- 
fume—the kind of man it attracts 
sn't considered a luxury.” 


o¢ ¢ 


Dad criticized the sermon. Mother 
thought the organist made a lot of 
mistakes. Sister didn't like the choir's 
singing. But they all shut up when 
little Jimmy piped up: 

“Well, it was still a pretty good 
show for a_ nickel.” 

e¢¢ @ 

Mama: “Willie, you come here like 
a good boy and kiss your new nurse- 
maid!’ 

Willie: ‘‘Nosiree not me, I'm 
ifraid!”’ 

Mama: “Afraid—why ?” 

Willie: “Cuz Daddy kissed her yes- 


and she slapped him! 


o¢ ¢ 


Two bookies leaving a church ser\ 
ice: “The word is ‘Hallelujah,’ stupid 
not ‘Hialeah’.” 


terday 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Joseph, Mo. 


Joseph Location. 


STRATTON-THEIS 
CHrISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building 


Main Office 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AI Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 


GRAIN CO. 












St. Joseph, Mo 
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, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minnesota 3000 socks capacity—mill elevator storage, 500,000 bi 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
KEEPS CUPBOARDS FILLED 
WITH THE HELP OF 


W&T! Flour Treatment 


Hubbard Milling Co. uses dependable Wallace and Tiernan processes 
and equipments to send a steady flow of fine flour products to its cus- 
tomers. This mill knows the benefits of doing business with a firm of 
single-line responsibility — with manufacture, sales, and service under 
one roof. 


At Hubbard Milling the W&T Dyox™ Process is used to generate and 
apply chlorine dioxide gas accurately and uniformly...matures the 
flour for best performance in bread baking. 


Novadelox®, chosen for its bleaching efficiency, is fed through mill-proved 
NA Feeders for peak color removal and best color dress. Similar feeders 
apply “N-RICHMENT-A”* for the addition of vitamins and minerals. 


Hubbard Milling Co. is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Look 

who’s 
iii ~ ) 
crowing! 


You can almost see him shoot up. . . and 
you can see one of the reasons for his sturdy, 
healthy growth. He gets the best bread the 
world has ever known—and that covers a 
lot of territory. 

Because bread has been literally the staff of 
life for nations, ever since civilization began. 

Today’s excellent bread . . . smooth- 
textured, light and vitamin-enriched, is due 
to the honest efforts and high standards of 
both bakers and millers. 

And General Mills is proud to be one of 
these. 


Good eating will always 


begin with bread 
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